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ABSTRACT 

Presented are the findings of a study designed to 
identify and describe vocational education programs that havu been 
successful in mainstreaming mildly handicapped students (educable 
mentally retarded, learning disabled, and mildly emotionally 
disturbed). The structural elements of 30 exemplary programs in six 
states are described and an optimal organizational model is 
presented. Among 20 identified exemplary practices are limiting the 
number of handicapped students in each mainstream class and providing 
multiple exit points with specific occupational outcomes. Successive 
chapters focus on the interdisciplinary approach (integrating the 
expertise of special educators and vocational educators), 
characteristics of classroom instruction, optimal classroom 
arrangements, and components of the overall sy^^tem of education for 
employment (professional development incentives, vocational 
assessment and placement, prevocational instruction, work experience, 
transition services, support services, interprofessional 
communication, and administrative support). Implications for state 
and federal policy are detailed in the areas of funding, technical 
assistance, and evaluation. Among observations in a concluding 
chapter is that local education agencies must take the major 
responsibility for improving the ability of vocational education 
programs to serve mildly handicapped students. An appendix describes 
data collection methods and units of analysis. (JW) 
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ABSTRArj 



This report describes^ the obstacles and opportunities for improving the ability of 
vocational education programs to serve students with mild learning handicaps 
(i.e. — mental retardation, learning disabilities or emotional disturbance). Based on 
visits to thirty programs that have been succeeding with learning handicapped 
students, the report makes recommendations about a number of aspects of 
vocational education, including effective teaching strategies, organization of the 
vocational curriculum, modiHed teaching materials, extra classroom assistance, 
interdepartmental coordination, teacher training, transition services, and 
administrative support In addition, the state and federal policy implications are 
specified in a separate chapter. Most important of all efforts that should be made to 
improve these programs is the effort to increase the coordination and 
communication between special educators and vocational educators. These two 
groups of professionals usually operate with different values, training, and 
expectations about the learning process. Good programs have bridged these 
differences to draw on the strengths and expertise of each discipline in designing 
and implementing vocational programs for learning handicapped students. 



Preface 



In 1986 the Institute for the Study of Family, Work and Community received a 
grant from the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services to identify and 
describe vocational education programs that have been successful in mainstreaming 
handicapped students. Institute staff visited thirty exemplary programs in six states to 
answer the following questions: 

(1) What are the institutional and progranmiatic characteristics of vocational 
education programs that are successful with hancficapped students? 

(2) What additional resources arc needed to increase participation and success of 
handicapped students in mainstream vocational education? 

C i^. do these additional ^sources cost? 

L. . r we dcscnbc t^ e kind of vocational education programs that woik best 

with mildly learning handicapped students (i.e., learning disabled, educable mentally 
retarded, or mildly emotionally disturbed). We also discuss some of the obstacles- 
institutional, financial, and philosophical — that may be encountntd when educators try to 
alter mainstream vocational educaticm programs to better serve handicapped students. 
Finally, we present recommendations for state and federal policy makers in vocatimal and 
special education. 

Although the study began with a review of the relevant literature and interviews 
with state officials, the reconmiendations of this report are based not on the results of this 
preliminary work but on the actual experience of professionals in the thirty vocational 
education programs we visited. Educators in each of these programs has taken major steps 
to serve handicapped students better, and we learned from every visit Certain aspects of 
particular programs we visited are unique, but we found that good programs like these have 
a great deal in conmion. In describing a particular approach to serving special needs 
students in vocational education, we sometimes use one program as an illustration, but in 
most cases a similar approach is used at another of the programs we visited. The examples 
have been chosen to illustrate particular ideas rather than to pro>dde a profile of the prx^gram 
ill a particular school. 

As always with such research, the number of people who contributed to this project 
far exceeds the space available to thank them. We owe a substantial debt to the teachers 
and administrators who took time from their demanding schedules to talk with our staff and 
show us how their programs work. Much credit also goes to L. Allen Phelps and Sheila 
H. Feichtner for their help. We thank the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services for making this work possible. 

Eva Eagle 

Susan Choy 

E. Gareth Hoachlander 

Susan Stoddard 

John Tuma 




IMPROVING THE OPTIONS OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN 
MAINSTREAM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



SUMMARY 



The participation and success of handicapped students in high quality mainstrea: . 
vocational education programs is a long-standing concern of federal policy. The 
recently enacted Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, like previous federal 
legislation, ccmtinues to set aside ten percent of each state's basic grant for vocational 
education programs serving students with handicaps. The new law also requires each 
local education agency to provide infc»mation to these students and their parents on 
opportunities in vocational education. After more than a decade of emphasizing 
handicapped students' access to vocational education programs, parents and educators 
have become increasingly concerned with the quality of th^ programs. 

The Institute for the Study of Family, Work and Community obtained a grant 
from the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services to improve our 
understanding of the kinds of options now available in vocational education for 
students with handicaps, and to learn which educational strategies have been most 
effective. To accomplish this we visited thirty programs in six states during January 
and February of 1987. These programs had been named by local educates or state 
officials as particularly effective in using vocational courses to improve the 
employability of students with mild learning handicaps (i.e. — learning disabled, 
educable mentally retarded, and mildly emotionally distuii)ed). These visits permitted 
us to devdq) an understanding of how vocational education programs can best serve 
students with handicaps and to estimate the costs of inq)lementing successful practices 
in other schools. 

Effective programs require close cooidination and ccmmunication between special 
educators and vocational educators responsible for the same students. Integrating these 
two disciplines insures that classroom instnicticm will meet students' needs and that 
appropriate support services are provided. Such a program helps assure a suitable level 
of service to each student in three ways: (1) bulding mdges from the special education 
curriculum to the vocational curriculum; (2) offering help from learning specialists to 
students in vocational classes; and (3) providing both mainstream and non-mainstream 
alternatives. The optimal organization of the vocational program for mildly 
handicapped students is pictured on the next page. This diagram shows the temporal 
and logical relationships between the counes and services which together comprise a 
vocational program for students with mild learning handicaps. 
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Successful Vocational Program for Students with Mild Handicaps 
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The structure of an exemplary program is clear from the diagram above, but 
there are also certain exemplary practices which are necessaiy to make the elements of 
such a program woik for all students with mild handicaps. The list below does not 
include all of the practices which are helpful to serving these students in vocational 
education, but it does include the twenty practices which we observed to be most 
essential to making exemplary programs work. 



Emphasize employabilKy skills 

Actively encourage mainstreaming 

Keep vocational classes small 

Offer non-mainstream vocational survey courses 

Provide non-mainstream alternatives 

LimK the number of handicapped students in each mainstream class 

Monitor student progress frequently 

Tie Instructton A support services to vocational assessment 

Use competency-based instruction 

Give students individual attention 

Uae hands on training 

Teach academic & social skills for this occupation 
■Maintain a work-like atmosphere 
Provide adequate support aervlces 

Provide muKlple exH points wHh specific occupational outcomes 
Include community-based, paid work experience In each program 
Provide comprehensive exit assessment & placement assistance 
Follow up on students & ghre more transltton service If needed 
Maintain frequent communication with potential employers 
Articulate with postsecondary institutions 
Evaluate each program annually, including placement results 
Ensure communication between special and vocational educators 
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In order to establish and sustain programs based on the model pictured and 
described here, local education agencies must allocate substantially greater resources to 
vocational education than '-«ey have in the past. In addition, three changes in 
philosophy are necessary to the success of these programs. 

• First, both vocational and special educators must be more 
committed to mainstreaming. Without this commitment, it is tempting to 
place most students with handicaps in restrictive environments rather 
than organizing the kinds of support services that are necessary to their 
success in the mainstream. 

• Second, both special education and vocational educator must be 
willing to change their approach to mildly handicapped students. 
Special educators must be mcM^ willing to challenge their students, 
while vocational educators must be more willing to individualize their 
programs to accommodate students' needs. 

o Third, all educator? must learn to resist old patterns of thinking 
about how education is ''delivered.'' Although the individual classroom 
teacher is extremely important to the quality of vocatimal education for 
the student with a handicap, local educators need to recognize that an 
entire system of services mast be designed to coonlinate with vocational 
classes. Without support services directly tied to instruction for each 
student, vocational education programs will fall short of their potential 
to improve the employability of most students with mild disabilities. 

Increased resources, an emphasis on mainstreaming, interdisciplinary approaches, and 
coordinated systems of service delivery are all important parts of successful efforts to 
provide exemplary vocational education to handicapped students. 

The final report for this project, ''In^ving the Options of Handicapped Students 
in Nfainstream Vocational Education,** explains in some detail the structural elements of 
exemplary programs, the practices that make them successful, the resources that such 
programs require, and the way educators may have to change their approaches. This 
repCMt also examines the inq>lications of our findings for state and federal policy. V/e 
have also produced a hock for local educators, ''Increasing Vocational Options for 
Students with Learning Handicaps.** This bode gives guidance to local educators — 
vocational education teacher?, vocational education directors, special education 
teachers, resource specialists, and administrators — who are interested in inq>roving the 
ability of their own vocational programs to serve learning handic^)ped students. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



In Ttc nt years there has been much emphasis on opening mainstream vocational 
education programs to students with handicaps. The Education for All Handicapped Act 
(P.L. 94-142) formally began federal efforts to remove barriers to the participation of 
handicapped students in mainstream classes generally, and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act (P.L. 98-524) re-emphasized Congress* commitment to see that handicapped 
students have access to vocational cdvication in particular. According to a study of longitudinal 
data on high school graduates, studrats with handicaps are now more likely to enroll in 
vocational education courses than an* other students. Studf nts with learning disabilities are 
nearly twice as likely to take a vocational high school rmjor as are ncm-handicapped students.^ 

As more students with disabilities have enrolled in vocational courses, interest in the 
quality of these experiences has increased To some extent, this concern has been prompted by 
evidence that students with handicaps do not do as well in vocational courses as other 
students. Analyses of itcent high school tran^.cripts reveal that many students with disabilities 
are not adequately served when they do enroll in a vocational program. The graduaticm rate for 
disabled students in the vocational curriculum lags behind that of their peers, indicating that 
handicapped students gain admission to vocational programs but complete at much lower rates 
than non-handicapped students.^ According to the Perkins Act, appropriate support services 
should be provided to handicapped students whenever they are granted access to vocational 
education. These services, however, at . not always provided and are not always appropriate 
to student needs when they are provided. 

This study sought to determine how occupationally specific, vocational education 
programs can best improve the employability of students with disabilities in a mainstream 
school setting. "Mainstream settings^ are schools which serve non-handicapped as well as 
handicapped students.^ By ""vocational education programs,^ we mean '"a planned sequence of 
courses, services, or activities designed to meet an occupational objective.** The "program" 
thus includes not only a sequence of vocational courses, but any service or instruction, inside 
or outside the classroom, which contributes to students' ability to find and retain employment 
appropriate tc their interests and abilities. We wanted to see which elements of such programs 
are essential to the success of students with handicaps, how these elements should be 
coordinated with one another, and how each of those particular elements is best organized. In 
order to acconq)lish this goal, we decided to visit programs which were cleariy succeeding with 
hBxidicdppcd students and find out what they were doing to achieve that success. 



^ Delw^n L HimiKh, Stephen J. Lichtenstein, nd James B. Lai^ord, Digest on Youth in Transition, (Chan^aign, Illinois: 
Traoiition Institute at Illinois, 1986). The malysis piesented in this book is based on the data obtained in the High School 
and Beyond loqiitadinal siiivey» which included only high school seniors woridi^ for a i^lar high school diploma. These 
data are accurate only for students with mild handicaps. A total of 5573 handicapped students were included in Uie sample: 
324 leaning disabled* 1823 visuaUy impaired, 375 hoffing impaired, 230 speech impaired, 1 16 orthopedically rap^ktd, 920 
health in^aired, and no emotionally distuibed or retarded. The difficulty of generaliziqg fitom these data is illustrated by the 
fact that 94% of the handiaq»ped students in this high school sample had a physical handicap, whereas the national rate amcmg 
school i«e children 6>27 is 4%. Nevertheless, die daU on tfiore reqxmdenu with kannqg disabilities provide soo^ indicatioD 
of the educational achievement and course taUng patterns for the most miklly handicapped 

'According to the High School and Beyond data, 27% of the non-handicapped soidentsmte ilundiopout 
before graduation and 33% of the handicq)ped students in the vocational curriculum drop out before graduatioL. Calculated 
ftom Hamisch, el al, p27. 

^ Sqmte vocational courses %^thiD a regular school are thus included in the study, although sheltered woitshops are not 
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The Student Population 



The study focused specifically on programs serving students with special educational 
needs stenuning froni a mild learning handicap: the educable mentally retarded, the learning 
disabled, and the mildly emotionally disturbed. As illustrated in Figure 1-1, such students 
account for 70% of all students ages 6-17 served in public schools under P.L. 94-142/ If 
vocational educators can determine how to serve these students they will therefore have solved 
the service delivery problem for most of their potential clients with disabilities. Furthermore, 
the mildly learning handicapped population comprises a huge majority of the students likely to 
be mainstreamed in vocational education.^ 



Figure 1-1 

Number of Handicapped Students Ages 6-17 
Served under P*L. 94-142, 1983-1984 




We deliberately excluded from our study those programs designed to serve physically 
disabled students, since each physical disability has a low incidence in the school population.^ 
Each physical disability requires a quite different approach in the classroom: signers for the 
hearing impaired, different bodes for the visually impaired, physical changes in the equipment 



^ Theae gioupi account for aa even larger percentage of the lecoodary school itudents, since speech iiq)ainnenu art less 
common at that age. DaU for Figure 1 obtained from Haniisch, p.l29. 

^ Given the difficulty of educating trainable mentally retanled or severely emotionally disturbed students in the traditional 
classroom, we excluded programs serving these groups from our analysis. While we did visit a few programs where such 
student! were educated in a mainstream aettiqg, Uus is quite exceptional. 

^ Fewer than 10% of the school-age population hu a physical disability, and each specific impairment is a much smaller 
group. 
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or classroom for many of the physical impaired. These changes are nearly always physical 
modifications rather Uian changes in teaching strategy, curriculum, pacing, or difficulty of 
instructional materials. 

By contrast, students with mild learning handicaps are quite similar to one another in 
their special -^"'^;»tional needs, and arc often grouped together in "cross-categorical" classes 
Yet mainstru can pose a danger to this group, for their special needs may be "invisible" t j 
educators siir:^iy because they lack any physical disability or obvious sign of their handicap. 
As ? ' ^sult, they may be mainstreamed without receiving the special services essential to their 
success. If we can discover how schools manage to deliver appropriate, quality vocational 
education to these students, we can communicate the best ways to serve th. majority of 
handicapped students a regular vocational education teacher is likely to encounter. 



Exemplary Programs 

We examined thirty programs in depth. This sample included both modified and 
regular vocational classes in nineteen difTerent program areas. The programs were located at 
twenty-three schools in six states. The schools were both vocational and comprehensive, and 
their communities ranged fircmi the inner city to remote rural areas in six states. Six states were 
represented: California, Florida, Illinois, New York, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin.'^ By 
comparing findings across this variety of sites, we were able to find the common characteristics 
of good vocational education programs for handicapped students generally, as well as 
approaches that are preferable in particular settings. This research was quite exploratory. We 
began not with a particular educational model in mind or with specific hypotheses to test, but 
with the idea of discovering what works in preparing handicapped students for employment. 
By identifying the essential elements the programs we visited, we were able to develop a 
profile of die model program. 

Successful vocational programs for handicapped students are not only a series of 
vocational classes taught by good vocational teachers, but are also systems of coordinated 
services from other i^fessionals which students use outside the vocaticmal classroom. Most 
students will participate in four types of instruction before making the transition to 
postsecondary education or employment: (1) the special education curriculum, which will 
include career exjdoration; (2) the special introductory vocational class; (3) the main vocational 
sequence in either a modified or a mainstream setting, possibly some of each; and (4) paid 
work experience. Vocational programs that succeed with mildly handicapped students tailor 
the courses to handicapped students' needs. Chapter 3 focuses on the classroom and the 
vocational teacher, describing the in-class approaches which are most effective for handicapped 
students. 

Cormecting and supporting the instructional activities are services provided outside the 
classroom which insure pi]Dper student placement and enrich instructional approaches. Some 
of these services are available from personnel at each school and others are available at 
centralized locaticms within a school district or region. Most are provided by special educators 
or specially trained vocational educators. In order to be successful, the vocational program 
must truly be one system. The courses and services must be interrelated, regardless of whether 
they are considered part of the fpecial education department, the vocational education 
department, or the counseling office. The path that particular students take through this 
system and the compcments which they experience should be determined by the BEP committee 
according to the students' individual needs. The fourth chapter of this report describes the 



See Appendix A for the process used to select programs for study and t list of prognms. 
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services which should be available outside the classroom if vocational programs are to serve 
students with handicaps, and how those services must be coordinated. 



Goals and Content of This Report 

We found a number of school districts working hard to organize d' trict-wide services 
to handicapped students in vocational education and to make quality vocational programs 
accessible to these students. Sometimes it was not easy for us to find these programs, both 
because they are rare and because few people know about them. In the process of learning 
what ' /Orks in vocational education for students with handicaps, we learned how rarely these 
programs woric well and how rarely such successful approaches are discussed or emulated 
elsewhere. We hope this study will accomplish the following go Is: 

(1) serve as a demonstration that the goal of improved employ ability for handicapped 
students is realistic; 

(2) communicate how exemplary programs have accomplished their goals; and 

(3) provide some recognition for a few schools where vocational education is serving 
handicapped students well. 

This report discusses in some detail how good vocational programs have accomplished 
the educational goal of successful mainstream vocational education for students with learning 
handicaps. Tht tone is prescriptive rather than descriptive. Rather than presenting a 
description of each successful program, it uses these programs as illustrations of various 
featui'es which should be included in a vocatioiial program serving handicapped students. 
Although the flfth chapter summarizes recommendations for change in federal and state 
policies, each of the odier chapters is likewise a set of recommendations for action. 

We have also tried to estimate the cost of various services and program changes. Cost 
data are reported in conjunction with the discussion of each suggested ^^tivity. These data are 
based on costs for the programs we visited, and should be taken a& approximate figures. 
These data are not sufRcient to provide good estimates of the cost of a particular activity in any 
one locale, but they do give an idea of relative costs for different appmachts. We have tried to 
express these costs in per-student terms wherever possible. It is important to remember that 
the changes recommended here will indeed cost more than current practice, because a higher 
level of service is provided in good programs. Increased student attendance will recover some 
costs through state reimbursement, but local education agencies must be prepared to spend 
more in order to get a better result If schools try to provide better vocational education to 
handicapped studhmts without devodng more resources to that cause, die results will be 
disappointing. 

Before describing what is done in successful programs, we begin by discussing the 
historical and institutional context within which policy makers must understand the effort to 
provide quality vocational education for handicapped students. This discussion is important 
because it clarifies why success with handicai^)ed students in vocaticmal education programs is 
so rarely achic xl and so rarely brings recognition. In Chapter 2 we focus on the difficulties of 
forging a partnership between vocational and special educators to improve die en^loyabiLr of 
students with disabilities. Only then do we im)ceed to a discussion of now the programs we 
visited have succeeded in spite of these difficulties. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



ACHIEVING AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 



Excellent educadcmal programs have a number of factors in conmion. ChieV among 
these are capable teachers, small class size, and strong administrative support for program 
improvement These qualities are all important tc the excellence of vocational i»t>grams 
serving handicaj^ed students. There is another key ingredient to achieving excellence in 
vocational education for handican)ed students: effective use of the specialized knowledge 
of bodi vocational and special educatc»^. 

As disciplines, special education and vocational education have little in conmion, 
for vocational education is primarily concerned with content and special rducation is more 
concerned with process. Vocational educators must prepare students to perform jobs in a 
changing and competitive work world. They measure student success by how closely the 
studrat's jk>b performance approximates that of the practitioner. Some vocational teachers, 
primarily those in the trade and industrial area, acquire their major work experience outside 
the schools and their major training outside the university. In recognttio; / this fact, 
vocational teaching certification in these areas generally requires no more than a B.A., and 
often less. 

Special educators, on the other hand, must find ways to succeed with students for 
whom the regular education system is inadequate. Their students' success is measured by 
the amount of progress they make compared to their potential and previous performance. 
Specif education teachers acquire their major work experience in an academic or clinical 
setting, and certification in sp^iial education usuaT v requires an M. A. degree or equivalent. 
These differences in background and training mean that vocational and special education 
teachers have very different kinds of goals for their students, different methods of 
evaluation, and different expectations about the amount that they will have to adjust their 
curriculum and teaching styles for individual students. 

Despite these differences in approach between vocational and special education, 
quality vocational programs for handic4>ped students depend upon contributions from both 
disciplines. Vocational educat(»^ have very specialized knowledge regarding the trade or 
occupation to be taught and the best skills progressions for achieving excellence in that 
tiade. In addition, most vocational educators have experienced the worid of wwk in their 
speciality and thus understand what kind of behavior is needed in particular work 
environments. Special educators, on the other hand, have the professional knowledge to 
understand students' handicapping conditions and the particular kinds of learning 
progressions that work for each. When students have learning problems that impede their 
progress in the regular school setting, they need special services, assistance, or learning 
progressions appropriate to their individual problems. In order to become employable, 
however, they need to acquire sufficient skill to compete in their chosen field. The design 
and delivery of a good training ^stem requires vocational education training; the design 
and delivery of iq>prc^)riatB modifications to that system requires special education training. 
As a result, these two disciplines must woik together closely to provide quality vocational 
education for vocaticmal education. 

Integrating the expertise of special educaton and vocational educators is the key to 
improving options for handicapped students in vocational education. The exemplary 
programs we studied have all, in some important respect, managed to bring these two 
disciplines together in order to provide quality vocational instruction for handicapped 
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students in learning en/ironments appropriate to their needs. This seems like the obvious 
strategy, yet the implementation of this notion has proved exceedingly difficult in many 
schools. Since the quality of the vocational education program for handicapped students 
depends upon coordination between vocational education and special education, it is 
important to understand the obstacles to such cooperation. This chapter shows how 
separate these two disciplines have remained in their efforts to impfx>ve the en^lc^ability of 
handicapped students, despite the clear need for close coordination. This discussion is 
necessary to understanding how difHcult it is to achieve the coordination which we 
observed during the course of this research. 



Vocational Education: Serving Handicapped Students 

Vocational educators have been making notable efforts to serve students with 
handicaps for well over a decade. Partly in response to legislation and rulings prohibiting 
discrimination against handicapped students and partly in response to the lobbying of 
interest groups representing hancUcapped persons, some vocational education departments 
began to make special provisions so that handicapped students could be trained without 
going to special schools. The passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(r.L. 94*142) brou^t increased numbers of handicapped students into regular vocational 
classes and prompted a greater efforc to serve these students in numy schools. Various 
kinds of efforts to reach these students were launched, with somj schools establishing 
special classes, some providing special materials or assistance to students in regular 
classes, and others teaching their vocational teachers how to recognize and understand 
students' learning problems. In 1975, Oklahoma's O.T. Autry Vo-Tech established the 
first separate vocational education program serving handicapped students, using vocational 
rehabilitation funds. In that same year Illinois' Sauk Area Career Center obtained a state 
special education grant to organize lis efforts to serve handiaq>ped students in its regular 
classes. Most of the school districts represented in the sample of programs we studied 
were engaged in such efforts by 1978. 

Since 1968, federal legislation has sought to facilitate such efforts by requiring that 
a portion of federal Amding tor vocational education be ''set aside^ to serve handicapped 
students. The Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1976 and in Ae Cail D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1984 included a funding ''setaside'' for handicapped students. 
These acts have ensured that some money would be reserved for assisting handicapped 
students. Tlie funds may be used for a variety of purposes so long as they fund either of 
the following: (1) special classes and services earmarked for vocatiotod education only; or 
(2) the ''excess cost** of educating handicapped students in regular programs (i.e. — 
expenses over and above what it would cost to train a ncm-handioq;^^ student in die same 
class).^ In providing the setaside, Congres» rec(>gnized that Liany handicapped students 
require special help in order to succeed in the vocatimal curriculunt The setaside funds are 
provided for the sun>ort services that handicapped students require when they attend 
vocational classes, but fedend policy does not dictate how those students should be served 
or the educational setting in which they should learn. 



Special Education: The Concern with Employability 

If vocational education were available tc handicapped students in the mainstream 
setting only, special educators would act as advocates for their clients in securing their 
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access to appropriate training and mcmitoing the programs' service delivery. Equal access 
is still a distant goal in many vocational programs, but most of the special education 
teachers and supervisors we interviewed no longer expended much energy securing access 
for their students to mainstream vocational classes. Ctf course, the schools we visited have 
exemplary vocational education programs and have long provided good access to 
handicapped students. However, even in schools where mainstream vocational education 
has not served vocational education very well, special educators rarely pressure vocational 
departments to serve ..andicapped students in the mainstream classroom. Instead, many 
special educators have shifted their focus to providing their own instruction and pressuring 
vocational depsurtments to offer separate vocational classes. There is an increasing number 
of separate classes offered by vocational education departments specifically for 
handicapped students, in contrast with the low number of mainstreamed handicapped 
students in many schools. At the same time, special educators' attention has shifted from 
access issues to "'transition'' issues, especially their students' general employability at 
graduation. Many appear to have lost faith in the ability of vocational education classes to 
accomplish that gosd. Consequently, special educatcn^ are increasingly involved not so 
much in seeing that their students have access to appropriate vocational education 
programs, but in designing and offering vocational education themselves. 

Separate Vocational Classes 

One area of major effort has been the separate vocational sequence, which is often 
designed or staffed by special educators although it is part of the vocational cuiriculunL In 
some cases these courses are open only to special education students, while in odiers they 
are open to any student who needs the extra assistance. The most extensive system of 
""modified" vocational courses we observed was in the New Yoik City schools, although 
other districts with strong special education departments are also establishing such 
programs. In Dade County, these courses are designed by special educators although they 
are taught by vocational educators and funded through the Pterldns Act In both of these 
school districts the students can move from the separate setting to the regular classroom if 
they progress well enough, but in both districts most students stay in the specialized 
setting, progressing at a slower rate but learning the same occupational skills as those in the 
regular classes. 

General Preparation for Emplcyment 

Special educators in a growing number of schools have also designed prc^grams to 
provide oppoitunities for career exploration and instruction in general employability skills. 
Special educators are also increasingly active in teaching their students job-getting sldlls 
through classroom instruction: selecting jobs, applying for jobs, and interviewing 
successfully. The special education department at kn%oa High School in California's San 
MaU^D Union High School District, for example, offers an excellent year-long elective 
coune in employability skiUs. This course builds students' sense of their own competence 
during the vocational assessment and career exploration units cS the first semester. During 
the second semestn students learn how to find, select, and apply for jobs. In addition, 
community employers stage mock interviews with students for jobs related to the students' 
interests. The mterviews are videotaped so the class can critique the performance of their 
fellow students in the interview situation. This class builds students' self-confidence 
generally, while giving them important job seeking skills. A major objective of the 
district's special education department is to institute tfiis course district-wide, and units ot 
similar content are part of the special education curriculum in many other schools. 




Work Experience for Handicapped Students 



Many special education dq;>artments also offer instruction in employability skills 
through separate woii^ experience programs for handicapped students. These programs 
differ from those which cubninate a vocational sequence: they are not designed to inx>vide 
on die job training in occupationally specific skills, but are designed to provide an 
opportunity for students to acquire the "'employability skills*' which are needed for keeping 
any job. An excellent example of such a i»rogram is Diversified Cooperative Training for 
the Handicapped* a program in the Dade County School District, Rorida. This program 
provides paid employment in the local community to handicapped students. The Dade 
County Vocational Education Department actually funds and administers this program; 
some work experience programs for handicapped students are funded by die local 
rehabilitation agency and organized through the special educaticm department Such work 
experience programs require no specific vocational education. Work experience is offered 
to handicapped students as an alternative to vocational instruction in some school districts.^ 

These three kinds of efforts — separate instruction, employability training, and 
special work experience — have been designed for students who could not succeed in the 
nuunstream vocational classroom. Each of these three is a needed compcment of the 
transition system. Yet there are some unresolved difficulties in coordinating the mission of 
special olucators to provide these special programs for their students and the mission of 
vocational education to provide appropriate mainstream education to handicapped (as well 
as other) students. 

Dual Systems of Education for Employment 

The new emphasis on transition among special educators and the continued 
emphasis on access for handicapped students to occupational training among many 
vocational educators has created two parallel systems for improving the employability of 
excepticmal students. These systems coexist in good schools, with mainstreamed students 
participating in the vocational education system and non-mainstreamed students 
participating in the special vocational education system. 

Lack of Special Educator Involvement in the Regular Vocational Curriculum 

While both mainstreamed and non-mainstreamed students may receive some of the 
same training in employability skills through the special education curriculum, 
responsibility for their training diverges once die EEP committee places the student in 
specif vocational eAication or special woik experience. At that point the employability of 
the student who is mainstreamed stops being the sole concern of the special education 
system. Unfortunately, at that point the employment future of the mainstreamed student 
may well cease to receive any significant amount of attention from the special education 
systenL The special education department usually does not maintain adequate records on 
tfie vocational enrollment of mainstreamed students. Many d die special education teachers 
axe not aware of die type of mainstream vocational instruction their students are receiving, 
let alone how diey might assist die student Only in rare cases arc special educators or 
special education funds involved in assisting those students, or in assisting the teachers 
who must teach those students. Special educates do not see themselves as consultants to 
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the mainsdram. Without some itquirement that special educators expand their mission to 
include direct service to vocational education students in mainstream vocational courses and 
to those who teach them, it is not surprising that these specialists prefer to channel their 
energies into their own courses rather than trying to influence vocational educators who 
may not appreciate their efforts. 

Vocational Educators Encourage Separate Programs 

Separate courses have become quite popular with vocational teachers as well as 
with special educators. Many of the teachers prefer to separate out Uiose students who 
pose a special challenge, because they fear they will have to ""water down" their courses if 
they include students witli learning problems. Administrators prefer the separate classes as 
well, partly because this arrangement simplifies the calculation of the ""excess cost" of 
providing vocational education for students with handicaps.^ In those cases where the 
vocational education department is not committed to serving handicapped students, placing 
handicapped students in separate classes is a very attractive solution because this 
arrangf^ment can be used to remove these students from the regular classroom and put the 
entire burden of educating them on the most receptive teachers. Sometimes the separate 
class is added as an extra class period to the teacher's day, creating an ""overload" schedule 
which requires a special payment. Often, vocational teachers do not object to this 
arrangement, combining the relative ease of segregated classes and the adv? « ige of extra 
pay. In districts where the overload opticm is available, many teachers apply to teach such 
courses, even some who resist taking handicapped students into their mainstream classes. 

The aUocation of federal funds into separate classes not only allows resistant 
vocational educate*^ to keep students separated but may also lead responsible vocational 
and special educators to prefer the separate setting, even when they believe in 
mainstreaming. When schools channel a Isuge portion of the setaside and matching funds 
into the segregated setting in order to support separate classes as nearly as possible with 
""outside money,** there miy be little ""outside money** left for suppwt services to the 
mainstream and little ""local money** allocated for that purpose either. In such schools, 
mainstreamed students have fewer support services than they need Then the separate 
classroom, with its smaller size and more sympathetic teacher, may actually be a more 
effective learning environ^nent Even where the mainstream class is taught by an excellent 
and synq>athetic teacher, the lack of support services available there will likely decrease the 
oiiality of these programs. 

Inadequate Accommodations in Mainstream Classes 

Not only do many vocational administratc»s prefer to spend much of the setaside 
on separate classes, they are also driven by accounting concerns in the way they allocate 
setaside limds to mainstream settings. Although there are a'^mally few federal restrictions 
on ''le type of items that setaside money can be budgeted for, local education agencies have 
be n very conservative in the way they have spent VEA money. Due to the ""excess cost" 
r^uirement and die difficulty of calculating excess costs for a particular class, school 
administrators have preferred using the setasides for services that produce a separate line 
item in the budget (when th^ are not spending the setaside funds on totally separate 
classes). Vocational administrators fear they cannot fund any item which would increase 
the quality of the mainstream classroom expoience for all students, and they are not willing 



3 Under prevkms vocatkmal educatioD tegiiUtkm, feileral fundiog anogemRiU actually cocour^ed tq>arate cluses by 
penidttifig a higher rate of mmbuiBemeD^ Atthough expeodituies 

in boUi fettingt are now treated equally, tome of the effecU persist due to Uie slowness of institutional change. 
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to face charges of supplanting during a federal audit^ The popularity of certain services is 
attributable more to this quality than to their educational value in a particular setting. 
Teachers' aides are a good example: aides are commonly funded as a special support 
service, although many vocational education teachers feel that most aides are so 
inexperienced thai they are more hindrance than help. Other popular expenditures are 
special teaching materials, special equipment for the physically handicaj^ed, and tutors. 
Despite the need to provide release time for special educators to visit vocational classes and 
stipends fc»- vocational teachers modifying their curriculum, the setaside funds are rarely 
used for these purposes. Admiristrators prefer to spend the setaside on ""safe'' item > rather 
than on the services most needed by the students served. Accounting concerns drive out 
educational coocerm. 

Regardless of how well the federal fiinds are spent, vocational teachers in most 
schools have difficulty providing appropriate education for mainstreamed handicapped 
students. The major dUficulties are tl^ teachers' own lack of information and the size of 
their classes. Many vocational education teachers lack die specialized knowledge to choose 
orprovidethekindsofsovices their handiciqiped students need Most vocational teachers 
lack sufficient information about their handicapped students: sonrje do not undmtand their 
students' disabilities, while many others know little mote than Uie category label applied. 
Veiy few vocational teachers talk rpgulariy to the special education teachm about particular 
students, and even fewer have ever reviewed an SEP. As a result, good teachers ofien find 
their efforts are inadequate with handicq^)ed students. Lar^t classes also burden many 
mainstream vocational teachers, inhibiting their ability to individualize instruction. The 
class size in die mainstream lab is usually a startling contrast to that ir. the special education 
class or special vocational education class: student-teacher ratios in the mainstream 
aregenerally more than double than in die separate class. Widi classes this large, it is 
unlikely diat any expenditure of the setasides can substitute for die lack of time with die 
teacher and time widi the equipment diat many handicsQ)ped students need. 

Special Educators Choose the Separate Environment 

Due to these difficulties serving the mainstream student, there may be a tendency 
for lEP committees to send more students to separate vocational classes dian diey would if 
die apDn^riate suj^xM services were available. The decisis to mainstream a student or 
keep ihat student in a %cpantt program not only determines die student's options but also 
the leveled assistance which that student will receive. While it is true that the students who 
are mainstreamed are the very students who require less attention than their non* 
mainstreamed peers, die gap in service levels is far larger than any difference in average 
nMd between two recognizable groups of handicapped students. The system of service 
delivery is intensive and individualised for non-mainstreamed students; mainstreamed 
students participate in a vocatioiial education system which permits far less 
individualization and less feedback. A high level of functioning is required In order to 
succeed in such classes, despite the fact that a lower functioning student could succeed in 
that setting widi more support To die extent diat being mainstreamed means learning in an 
environment quite removed from die specialized knowledge of diose who understand 
learning handicaps, the proportion of the students placed into mainstream classes in that 



^ Baihn Beoo, E. Gscth Hoachliodcr, et al, Vocaional Education Survey cf Special Populatitms, t itport pfcpved for 
the Ceoler for Cuiicatioiul Statiitics. VS. Depaftmeiit of Education. Jniuvy 1987, p.32. 
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school is reduced. Generally, students who ''should" be mainstieamed air placed in more 
restrictive environments in order to assure that they are able to leam.^ 

Special educators disagree on the relative merits of rrtainstreaming and separate 
instruction for many handicapped students.^ However, the inadequacy of the mainstream 
environment prejudices the decision, systematically encouraging lEP committees to place 
more students in restrictive settings that ofTer more assistance. To the extent that learning 
in a mainstream vocational class increases the student's employ ability in a variety of 
settings, and to the extent that there are other benefits to learning in die mainstream, the 
separateness of the t^ o systems harms those who could be nuunstreamed if there were an 
adequate support system. Given the separaticm between the special vocational education 
system and the mainstream vocational education system, and the low level of financial 
support often given to the mainstream system, there is a conflict between access aixl quality 
when students are jdaced in most vocational programs. 

The Need to Coordinate the Two Systems of Vocational Education 

The existence of two separate systems of vocational education has important 
ramifications for the quality of training that handicapped students can receive in the 
mainstream. Since these two systems can remain quite separate, there is no guarantee that 
students in the mainstream will in fact receive the specialized assistance that they need in 
order to succeed with their vocational education. Schools must bring these two separate 
systems of vocational education closer together in order to improve handiaq;)ped students' 
employability in appropriate settings. This effort requires that special educators and 
vocational educators wotk together in the design and implementation of vocational 
programs and related services. In order to mainstream more students, and in order to 
provide needed services to mainstreamed students, special educatCM^ and vocational 
educators must learn to work together and they must learn to communicate on a regular 
basis about the structure of the curriculum and about particular students. By 
''communication,'* we mean a true sharing of perspectives as well as regular formsd 
interaction. 



Obstacles to Cooperation 

Calls for interdisciplinary approaches to education are not unusual, but an 
interdisciplinary approach to vocational education for handicapped students may be 
paiticulariy difficult to achieve. There is such a divergence between die modal background, 
teaching style, values, and expectations of the specif educate and that of the vocational 
educate that communication between these two groups within a school or a school district 
can be quite difficult Special educators have been trained to recognize and adjust to 
individual differences, to adjust their expectations to the student They also have had the 
"luxury*" of doing this, because their classes are usually quite small. Vocational educators 
have dso been trained to teach, but they are usually more concerned with achieving a 
particular level of skill in their occupation. They are no better trained to recognize or to 
acconmiodate student excepticHialities than are teachers of mainstream social studies or 
Eii^ish classes. Since most vocational classrooms are close to avoage size for their school 



^ As in any teaching atrangement. coocera is often expressed itf arding the denial of opportunities lo those in lower 
tracks and slower classes, opportimities which are available lo those in mainstreamed^ on this 

teneral issue, see leaonie Oiies, Keeping Track, (New Haven: Yale UnivcrsiQr Fns, 19S5). 
^ M. Stephen Lilly, HThe Relatiooship between General and Special Education," Comterpoue. March 19S6, pp.7*9; and 
Frederick J. Weintraub, "Why We Doot Need Dragons Any More," Counterpoire, March 1986, pp.10-12. 
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setting, the vocaticHial teachers have less opportunity to discern or accommodate individual 
differences in their students. 

Since many vocational education teachers have had experience in their trade or 
occupation, they Imow how to supervise and instruct a wide variety of people. They have 
leanmd how to communicate witfi different types of people, but tfiey are not necessarily 
receptive to students who are deficient in basic skills. In the woild of work the employee 
must "'qualify for the job and is expected to understand the instructions given with a 
minimum of explanation. Only in tfie lowest level jobs is the supervisor expected to accept 
persons of any skill level and to provide training to employees who lack knowledge of the 
trade. By cmtrast, tfie special education teacher is trained to reach the students wherever 
they are and to use teaching strategies af^xropriate toeach. On the job, the burden is placed 
on the employee to measure up; in the special education classroom, the burden is placed on 
the teacher to reach the student 

There ait excq)ti<Mis to this ""dual system*" — ^many of them at programs selected for 
this research — ^yet the central tendencies cf the two disciplines are sufficiently divergent to 
present obstacles to cooperation. The differences between the two disciplines are 
exaggerated by their images of each other. Special education teachers often refer to 
vocational education teachers as ""shop teachers,** despite the variety of vocations 
represented and die degree of skill required for various classes. Vocational education 
teachers often feel that special education teachers ""have it easy** because special classes are 
so small; they resist the notion that teachers with c!isses of twelve students can give them 
practical advice on how to cope with handioqxped students in a class of twenty-five. Some 
vocational teachm feel that special educators ""coddle** their stu(tents, tfius failing to prepare 
them either for the mainstream classroom or for the world of work. Some vocational 
educators claim that vocational education courses are valued by special educators mainly as 
therapy for their students, a way to make diem feel better about themselves; the vocational 
education teacher sees the course more strictly as woik preparaticm. For their part, special 
educators claim that vocational education teachers expect handici^yped students either to 
measure up without help or simply io mark time widiout causing trouble. While these 
views of each other are certainly not uniformly held and are certainly less common at 
schools with good programs, they were frequently expressed during confidential 
interviews at schools visited for other research.' During the interviews fen* this project, 
such views were often cited as typical at ""other** schools or typical of ""oiher^ teachers. 
Some admitted that they had held these views cmce themselves, before broadening their 
ex|)erience tfirough joint projects. 

Differences by Vocational Program Area 

It is worth noting diat the obstacles to cooperaion between vocational educators and 
special educators vary somewhat with the vocational area. The world of vocational 
education is at least two worlds, the predominately male world of trade and industry and 
thepredominatley femakwcrid of the infonnation arid service econcmiy.* The tendency of 
both students ukI teachers to follow traditional sex stereotyping in their occupational 
choices poses significant problems for assisting handiciQ>ped students in the traditionally 
male vocatiraal classes. Most of the kaniing disabled and behavior disordered students are 
male, so most mildly handicq>ped students who are mainstreamed into the vocaticm J 
classroom will dioose a program in the industrial education area. This traditimal pattern is 
further encouraged by die fact that industrial education programs have a smaller academic 



' Among the oocttpatknaUy tpecific comes 10 Che lervice lector, only t few aieu comooDly have male teachtn and 
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component than many other vocational programs, so that students with reading problems 
ait more likely to choose them. 

Despite the lesser academic element in these '"shop" classes, students with learning 
handicaps still need special assistance in order to succeed there. Unfortunately, the 
personnel responsible for pro\ ding that assistance usually lack even the most basic 
technical knowledge in the vocational area. Most special education teachers and most 
teacher's aides are female, and like most adi It women they have never had an introductory 
industrial arts class. As a result they are iL equipped to help students learn the technical 
vocabulary, tu assist them with their projects in the workshq;), or to help them master the 
basic skills of the trade. It is debatable how much classroom teachers or aides can be 
expected to learn about several trades, and it is also debatable how much th^ actually need 
to learn in order to play a meaningful rale in assisting the students. But as long as many 
aides and special education teachers view themselves as removed from the industrial 
education curriculum, and as long as industrial education teachers see them as unqualified 
to assist students m learning their trade, the degree of cooperation and communication 
between special education and vocational education teachors will be far below its optimum. 



Opportunities for Cooperation 

On the bright side, there arc new opportunities for cooperation as well as old 
obstacles. As special educators focus their efforts on the transition firom school to work, 
some have realized that they should not only design their own programs, but also help 
vocational education succeed with handicapped students. As the increased staiulanls for 
graduation take a toll on vocational class sizes, some vocaticmal teachers have realized that 
including handicapped students in their programs, whether in modified or in mainstream 
classes, is a way to protect their jobs. Recent experience has taught them that they need not 
fear that special educators will push for wholesale mainstreaming in vocational classes, so 
they are less resistant to admitting handicapped students than they were just after the 
passage of P.L. 94*142. Conditions for new efforts at cooperation between special 
education and vocational educaticm are therefore far better now than in past years, although 
the differences in attitude and background remain and wiU continue to pose obstacles to 
successful collab(»ation. The means of cooperation established by the exemplary programs 
we observed should prove instructive to those who wish to follow their lead. Their 
difficulties in achieving this cooperation should prove instructive to designers of state and 
federal policy toward vocational education and handicapped students. 

An Example of Successful Cooperation 

How do vocational and special educators y^ork together in an exemplary program? 
The idealized student case history below provides an illustration of how this would happen 
over the course of one student's school career. While we did not anywhere observe a 
sy::em where the vocational program w^ organized in exactly tfiis manner, this case study 
incorporates all of the elements of coordinrtion which we found important in a significant 
number of programs* 

A Case Study in Vocational Special Education 

Because of a learning disability and behavioral problems, David was placed in a 
self-contained special education class in the third grade. His behavior improved in this 
setting, but because his attention span was short and his behavior disruptive unless he was 
closely supervised, David renudned in special education classes through the sixtfi grade. 
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Without the special programs available in his school, David's problems would have 
kept him from pursuing vocational training. Fortunately, his school district began 
preparing him for the world of work even during the junior high years and continued 
special efforts toward this goal through his graduation. 

In junior high school, David was in a special education class for most of the day, 
but was able to attend mainstream art and physical education classes. He tried hard, but in 
the eighth grade, David performed only at the sixth gnuje level in math and the fourth grade 
level in reading. In addition, his short attention span still caused prc^lems. 

Career exploration activities were included in the curriculum for the eighth grade 
special class. David and the other students spent time at an assessment center, visited some 
work sites, and saw films about different careers. David discovered that he enjoyed 
working with his hands, especially with wood. 

David's lEP meeting at die end of eighth grade was attended by David, his parents, 
the special education teacher for ninth grade, and the high school vocational special needs 
coordinator. The program developed for David for ninth grade included an introductory 
course in industrial arts for designed for special needs students. 

David thrived in the industrial arts class. Although the instructor had little training in 
special education, he was an accomplished craftsman and a patient teacher. They were 
supported in their efforts by the special needs coordinator, who checked on David's 
progress regularly and suggested ways to get him over some rough spots, and by David's 
special education academic teacher, who developed special vocabulary lists and made sure 
that David mastered fractions. At the end of ninth gnule, David reaffirmed his interest in 
working with wood The consensus of his lEP conmiittee was that he could manage a 
nudnstream class in construction technology in the tenth grade if he were given extra help 
with reading and provided with materials closer to his reading level. 

David tried hard, but the mainstream class was not easy for him. Because of his 
reading problems, David found the textbook and other written materials difficult to 
understand. His attenuon span was good when he was working on an assignment he could 
handle, but he was very impatient if he had to wait for help. Because there were eighteen 
students in the class (compared to nine in his industrial arts class), he was forced to work 
with far less help from the teacher than he was used to. Nevertheless, with a resource 
teacher to assist him with the written materials, and two advanced students to help him in 
the shop, Dp.vid managed to complete the course successfully. The specisd needs 
coordinator mcr^itoied David's progress throughout the year to make sure that he did not 
need to be transici^ to their modified constructicm technology program. 

In eleven:^ grade, David spent his mornings in a construction carpentry class at the 
area vocational center ten miles away. The teacher insisted on a very woik*like atmosphere 
and demanded hi^ quality carpentry. David rose to meet the challenge, and enjoyed the 
fact that many of the other students did not even realize that he was a **special ed'' student. 
Assignments that required reading still caused him trouble, so he spent some of his 
afternoons getting help at the Learning Resource Center at his home high school. To help 
further, the caipentiy teacher provided David with some simplified materials he had 
developed die previous summer. The special needs coordinator closely monitored Davkl's 
progress throughout the year. At the lEP committee meeting at the end of the year, the 
construction carpentry teacher expressed confidence that David could manage Uie work 
experience program the following year. 
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During his last year in high school, David worked at a construction site part time 
while taking his full academic curriculum. He received the minimum wage for his work. 
The construction supervisor was frustrated with David's slowness at times, but the owner 
of the construction company (a member of the advisory committee for the area vocational 
center) was committed to providing jobs for special education students. David met weekly 
with the carpentry teacher and the teacher visited the job site regularly. 

Towards the end of his senior year, David's lEP committee met to discuss his 
transition from school to work. The committee this year included a job placement specialist 
for the school district, who helped David find a job at a construction site. The job 
placement counselor looked in on David on his Hrst day on the job, again after a week, and 
monthly foe a year. On one occasion, after an argument with his supervisor, David dropped 
in to seek advice from the counselor. A year later, David was still working with the same 
construction company — truly a success story. 



Conclusion 

The story above illustrates what can be done when vocational and special educators 
cooperate to help a student in a district where adequate financial support is available and 
good programs are in place. While the program described above is an ideal construct, each 
of its features can be found in some of the programs we visited for this research. Despite 
the low level of cooperation found between special educators and vocational educators at 
many schools^ the programs we visited had established diis cooperation as a part of their 
education system. This cooperation, in addition to various modifications that they have 
made, enables these programs to serve handicapped students in vocational education 
classes. 

The rest of this report describes what education officials at different levels of 
government can do to improve the employ ability of mildly handicapped students. 
Throughout, the discussion is relevant to the responsibilities of both vocational and special 
educators. We begin by discussing arrangements within the classroom, then proceed to 
progressively higher levels of organization. Chapter 3 discusses the quality of vocational 
instruction in the classroom, describing how vocational educators have optimized 
classroom arrangements in order to serve handicapped students. Chapter 4 discusses 
components of the overall system of education for employment, components which must 
be designed and organized throughout entire school districts. Chaptei 5 focuses on policy 
recommendaticms for state and federal policymakers in vocational and special education. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



THE VOCATIONAL CLASSROOM 

Several of the ^^achers we interviewed emphasized the importance of their 
knowledge of speciHc occupational skills in helping, them to serve those with special needs. 
Since vocational teacher education programs already emphasize that expertise we do not 
examine it here. We focus in this chapter on those variables of classroom instruction that 
have often not been considered important in vocational education, but which are especially 
important for tfie quality of vocational education for handicapped students. Vocational 
programs serve handicapped students best when classroom instruction is characterized by 
the following: 

(1) the instructional sequence offers different learning environments, from the most 

to least restrictive, and ways for students to move from one to the other; 

(2) vocational classes are small and each mainstream class serves just a few 
handicapped students; 

(3) classroom teachers have qualified assistance on a regular basis; 

(4) learning goals for the class include employability, academic, social, and 
occupational skills; 

(5) teachers match instructicmal materials to student abilities; and 

(6) teachers provide extra attention to handic^ped students without stigmatizing jr.t 

through difTeiential tieatmenL 

This chapter shows how good vocational programs achieve these goals, using examples 
from the thirty programs visiiCd for this research. 



(1) Instructional Sequence and Curriculum Organization 

The number of semesters included in a vocational sequence varies with state and 
local requirements as well as the nature of the occupation. Despite this variation, certain 
features of curriculum organization are ideal and others extremely helpful for serving 
handicapped students. An individualized, competency-based curriculum with multiple exit 
points is an ideal way to organize the vocational course. Where such a curriculum has not 
been adopted, advanced courses can be tied to specific occupational outcomes and can 
follow special introductory classes. Good programs also offer a choice between special 
and mainstream classes. 

The Individualized, Competency-based Curriculum 

Individualized, competency-based vocational course sequences are very effective 
for handicapped students, bi such a curriculum, instructicmal units tue based on detailed 
occupational and task analyses. When the curriculum is so organized, students begin at a 
level of instruction which they can handle and continue at that level of instruction until they 
demonstrate their mastery of the material. Only then do they proceed to the next unit. 
Under this system, teachens should not need to change the curriculum for special needs 
students. All students proceed at their own pace, achieving the maximum they are capable 
during a school year and continuing in the skills progression the next year. We saw 
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individualized, competency-based systems in Oklahoma, not only in separate classes for 
handicapped students but also in mainstream classes where significant numbers of 
handicapped students were enrolled.^ These programs worked extremely well, because 
students can truly woik at their own pace. Slower students master each skill before 
progressing to tfie next, rather than acquiring a surface familiarity with work skills that they 
have no time to master. These students do not slow down the pace for faster students, so it 
is possible to mix students v^^ different abilities in vocational classc i yet provide all students 
with the iqypropriatfe leve ' .'lallenge znd support Teachers using the con^tency-based 
approach stated the curricmam structure was the primary factor enabling them to provide 
excellent vocational education for hancUcapped students in the mainstream setting, iliey 
praised this approach for the separate setting as well. 

State vocational education officials in Florida are also committed to competency- 
based education, so a number of the classes we visited there used such a system. The 
appliance repair course at Robert Morgan Vocational Technical InstitUie in Miami is taught 
through learning packets developed by the teacher, who has found that this system helps 
him to acconmxxlate special needs students. Since students proceed at their own pace with 
a variety of instructiorud materials, the teacher is able to provide more individual help and 
can rely on more advanced students to help the others* The plumbing teacher at Locklin 
Vocational-Technical Center in Milton has likewise developed his own competency-based 
system, and is develq)ing videotaped presentations for the learning modules. 

Multiple Exit Points 

The vocational curriculum that can best serve both handicapped and non- 
handicai^ed students has multiple exit points. Career ladders have several stei>s, and 
students can exit at different points in the vocational curriculum for different jobs. Jot 
every industrial education sMdent will become a journeyman in the trade and not every 
student pursuing a health occupation will be able to pass the state examinaticm, but each can 
learn enough to perform a job that is on that career ladder: uvpcntcr's helper or laundry 
aide, for example. When a career l!ulder is devek>ped for a vocational course, students can 
progress as far as th^ are able and can esily find out which jobs they are qualified to 
p<^orm. The career ladder helps keep students out of dead end jobs by acquainti^^ 
with a number of options and showing them how greater skills can increase those options. 
The learning activity paclrets in Oklahoma's vocational programs specify the ""spin-off 
occupaticms for that level of competency, so students progress is clearly tied to specific 
occupational outcomes. Students who conq>lete only 20% of the units in the commercial 
and home services program at Erands Tuttle Vo-Tech Centn 

jobs: sewing machme operator, assembly line worker, seamstress helper, laundiy worker, 
ironer, alteration iqyprentice, and clothes room worker. 

Multiple exit points can be provided even when the curriculum is not individualized. 
Jobs should be cleariy tied to competencies so students can always associate what they are 
learning with particular occupations. The assistant inincipal for special education at New 
Yoric's Gara Barton High School tells the health assistant and dental lab teachers at her 
school that ''Each of the different skills can be a job."* At a number of the schools we 
visited, students were given certificates of compledon indicating tfieir level of skill mastery 
for all relevant competencies* Students are considered ''completers'* when they achieve 
very basic skill levels; only the back of the certificate differentiates between those who 
master all of the competencies and those who leam less. The certificate shows students and 
parents exactly which sldlls need in^vement 



1 AU vocational protmni io CMdahoma are to oiganized. None of the other states we visited hu mandated such i 
cuniculum, although tome ait encouiaging it 
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Sometimes there are obstacles to creating multiple exit points. Despite Florida's 
emphasis on competency*based training, the state vocational board has required a fixed 
level of achievement for any conq>letion certificate. For many programs that level is much 
higher than is needed for most of the related entry level jobs. Few handicapped students 
can con^lete these programs at a high enough level to obtain conq>letion certificates before 
they graduate from hi^ school, and there is no other certificate given for completion at a 
lower level. NLny "^non-completers'* in iq>pliance repair, including handicapped students, 
find jobs in the field despite their lack of certificate because there are plenty of entry level 
jobs below thit level. Despite the lack of attention to the career ladder concept by staie 
vocational officials, the special education department at Florida's Locklin Vo-Tech has 
develq)ed special vocational certificates for the ''helper" level in various trades.^ Special 
diploma students in vocational education there can receive a completion certificate for a 
different exit point than their non-handicapped peers, a certificate which represents their 
ability to perform an entry level job in that field 

Introductory Courses 

The completely individualized curriculum requires a great deal of advance work and 
necessitates small classes. Perhaps this is why it is so seldom achieved, despite its 
frequendy-im)claimed efficacy in vocational education. When comjdete individualization is 
not an option, there is another feature of curriculum cn^anization which can easily be 
instituted to improve a traditional vocational program. During an introductory year in a 
small, separate class handicapped students can learn basic occupational skills and become 
familiar widi the procedures in vocational education. An introductory year is especially 
important to t/ic many handicapped students who have not been mainstreamed before.^ 
This introductory year works best as a survey course in several vocational areas in which 
the student has incticated an interest At Edgerton High School in Wisconsin high school 
students are encouraged to take four semester-length survey courses in four separate 
program areas. Once they complete the surveys, these students are encouraged to go on in 
an area that interests them. At East Alton- Wood River High School in Illinois, students 
take a year-long course with nine weeks in each industrial area the school offered; this 
course and teacher approval are both required for admission into a regular vocational 
program. Such introductory courses provide an opportunity for career exploration, a 
chimce to leam oziic skills for die chc»en occupation, and some basic consumer craft skills 
in other areas. 

The most effective introductory classes are small, so the students can get the 
attention diey require and do not have to wait for machines or equipment. If the 
occupational area has a significant academic component, then teachers' aid^ will probably 
be needed in die introductory class. Modified teaching materials are very useful at this 
stage, helping students master basic math concepts and vocabulary. Special teaching 
techniques may be appropriate here as well. The introductory class should be taught by the 
same teachers who will have the students in the more advanced courses, so that the 
students can become familiar witii the teacher's personality, teaching style, and 
expectations. This also gives the vocational teacher an opportuniQr to become familiar with 
die student's particular learning style in die small setting of die introductory class. When 
handicapped students have die advantage of extra preparation in the introductory year, they 
perform far better once diey are mainstreamed into die occupational sequence of dieir 
choice. 
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2 These ceitificatet can be twaided only to itudents working for q>edal diplomas; for regular di|4oma students the ususl 
completion standards must still q>ply. 

^ Accoidiiv to our leqKmdents, many of their handicapped students have been mainitreanied only in fine arts or physicsl 
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The Cost of Special Introductory Vocational Classes 

Since die introductory curriculum is already established in each program aiea« there 
should be minimal extra cost to designing a course sequence like the one recommended 
here. The cost of smaller introductory closes does impact on overall program costs, but 
for many of the students tfiat cost is merely transferred from one budget to another; it is not 
an additicMial cost due to the sq>arate vocational class. This is die case because many of the 
students in the separate introductory class carmot function in a larger group at this stage of 
their instruction. The alternative to the separate class for these students is the special 
education classroom, where a teacher-student ratio of twelve to one is the norm. When 
these students are in the vocational lab rather than in the special education classroom, the 
ratio of twelve to one simply has to be funded for a different department. It is a ratio that 
would have been supported in another setting, not a new cost^ 

A Choice between Special and Mainstream Vocational Classes 

After the intnxluctcny sequence, handicapped students able to succeed in the regular 
vocational sequence can enroll along with non-hsuidicapped students. In these mainstream 
classes, there need be little change in the curricidum. Some of the teachers we visited do 
luitkc adjustments to the assignments and evaluation for certain students: deleting 
particulariy difficult projects, elimmating or altering particular tests, rotating students past 
work staticms for which they are not yet ready, etc.^ The woodshop teacher at Chicago's 
Curie High School pretests each student in the basic academic skills so he will be better 
able to assist any student with particular academic deficiencies and ask the student's special 
educati(»i teacher to work on these. With adequate provision for appropriate support 
services, mildly handicapped students should be able to function well in the mainstream 
setting with no more than these changes. 

Those who can learn the trade but carmot succeed in the mainstream classroom 
should participate in a separate vocational educaticm program. The separate programs we 
visited were aimed at stiulents who can leam most of tlw same vocational skills as their 
non-handicapped peers, but simply cannot keep up with the pace in a regular class, even 
with special adjustments. Even in the separate programs, teachers do not usually alter the 
regular curriculum or change learning sequence. Tliey use lower reading level materials, 
experiment with special teaching strategies, and slow the pace of the class.^ As in 
mainstream classes, students should receive a final certificate that indicates the skills they 
have mastered and tfie occupations for which they are trained 

Separate vocational classes should be available in enough variety to provide real 
options for students needing a somewhat restrictive setting. We believe, however, diat 
specif educators should senously consider mainstream vocational educaticm as an option 
for each student diagnosed as leamng disabled, miklly retarded, or mildly emotionally 
disturbed According to the teach^ . we interviewed, mainstreaming has a very positive 
effect on most mildly handicapped students. Separated for years from their non- 



^ tt could evcQ be ugued that, in ttie long nm, the tmiUer introductoiy coune will uve money, tincc mmy of the 
ttudenU wiU put horn die sepante coone into a laiger mainstieam cltaa for the next year;If the itudent would have 
remained in the fecial education classroom had they not enrolled tn the introductory class, then the investment in the 

year pcpgram is amply iqMdd during the foUowii^i yeais. 
5 The more closely the class ^pioximates the individualized model, the less the teacher wiU have to make these 
decisions. 

^ Dependiog upon the occupslional area, ^ial courses we visited in Miami, Florida and in Yocktown Heighu, New 
York would proceed at half to two-thiids the pace of the equivalent dan in the regular cuirkuhim. The special claues 
visited in ttlahoina City and Enid, Oklahonu were completely individusU^ 
paofe 
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handicapped peers and often stigmatized as a result, these students enjoy the opportunity to 
be **just like the other kids'' by attending regular vocational classes. When students are sent 
to a vocational center the effect is even greater, because many of the students there will not 
realize that they attend special classes at the home school. Many vocational education 
teachers assert that most handicapped students perform better simply because they are no 
longer treat^ differently or with lower expectations than the other students, so that 
mainstreaming helps them to improve their performance. Teachen strongly assert that 
functioning in a mainstrtam setting is necessary to real employability, and thus is an 
important experience regardless of its effect on sp^nfic occupational skills. 

The decision to mainstream a student rests with the lEP committee and is made on 
an individual basis. Yet it is worth emphasizing that these committees should not be too 
conservative in assigning handicaiq)ed students to mainstream courses; the fact that separate 
classes are smaUer and taught by teachers with more experience in special education should 
not tempt the committees into assigiiing to that setting thos^ students who can function in 
the mainstztam. We think that separate introductory courses are an important bridge to the 
mainstream for many handicapped students, but if kept in separate classes despite their 
greater abilities, mildly handicapqped students are being denied their chance to improve their 
perfcmnance and become more employ^le. Many of the teachers we interviewed stated 
that instruction in the mainstream setting greatly increases a student's chances of getting 
and keeping a regular job. 

The view of handicapped students ""blossoming" in the mainstream vocational class 
is consistent with what we observed in the excellent programs we visited. But two 
cautions must be re-emphasized: (1) for some students, the mainstream is not an 
appropriate setting even when teachers are receptive and sufficient support services arc in 
place; and (1) the i.^'^instneam experience may be detrimental if the teacher does not know 
how to serve die special student or is unwilling to tiy . Vocational educators must pay more 
attention to muring mainstream classes woric for handicapped students, or such placements 
will continue to be unattractive alternatives to the separate setting. 



(2) Class Size and Composition 

In our observation of good programs, we became convinced that the sheer size of 
many mainstream vocaticmal classes is an obstacle to serving handicapped students well. 
Separate classes are usually fairly small, but mainstream classes ar& oftrn too large for 
effective teaching of special needs students.*^ Yet the best mainstream classes we observed 
were also small, with student-teacher ratios of well under twenty to one. The teachers we 
interviewed felt that qiality suffered as ratios reached above eighteen to one, even in 
otherwise excellent prc)grams. In order to facilitate the kind of special attention needed by 
hancUcapped students without jeopardizing the education of the non-handicapped majority, 
the size of mainstream clasres should be restricted. Oklahoma's mainstream classes are 
rarely larger than fifteen. The teachers in these small classes are able to provide a high level 
of personal attention in teaching occupational skills. In addition, they also had the time to 
counsel students about career ctoice, personal problems, and social skills. 

Class size is crucial because students with learning handicaps, almost by 
definition, are those who need extra help. Every teacher we interviewed mentioned the 



^ Many of the lEP conumtteet agree. umI tend to place their studenu into separate claties rather thaa mainstream 
claiaes. Cboaider^ the itiual size difTereoce between these two settiogs, that is not a suiprising placement decision: 
special classes are smaU, limited by law in some states to twelve studenu or less, and never larger than this in our 
(rt>servaticD. By contrast, mainstream classes in some vocational areas may be as large as thirty*six. 
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importance of providing extra time and attention to handicapped students. In order to do 
this, the overall class size must be small enough to make ''extra attention" possible without 
shortchanging the rest of the class. In specisd vocational classes the size of the group is 
usually quite limited, in some districts by regulation. The New York State limit of no more 
than twelve students per teacher in a modified instructional program should be considered a 
maximum at all schools. Many of the separate classes we observed had even fewer 
students than this, and many of these classes weit also served by paraprofessioials. 

The separate, introductoiy classes described in the previous section should also be 
kept quite small. Most regular introductoiy vocational courses are larger than the advanced 
"'labs.** It is important that students with special needs not be mainstrcamed into those 
classes as a matter of course, because they will not receive the attention they require. 
Particularly for the large number of students whose first classroom mainstream experience 
will be in tfie vocational lab, it is inqxirtant that the change from the small special education 
class to the vocational class not be such a break from the past In the new setting of the 
vocational classroom, the first class experienced must be small enough to provide the 
encouragement, instruction and reinforcement needed for learning new skills. 

Qass size in the regular vocational class must also be related to the proportion of 
the group which has special needs. With a few notable exceptions, the proportion of 
hanScapped students in the programs we observed was usually small, approximately 
fifteen per cent It is difficult to generalize about the sqypropriate numbers, because the 
optimum propcnrtion is tied to the subject matter, the students' abilities, the teachers' 
personality, and tfie d^ree to which curriculum or teaching materials have been adjusted to 
enable students to pnx^ed at their own pace. Although food service programs tend to have 
a larger proportion of handicapped students and also manage to succeed with many of 
them, classes in industrial or health occupations are most effective when there are just two 
or three handicapped students per class. 

None of the schools we visited put an official cap on the number of handicapped 
students in a nrjunstream class, but in some there is an informal cap of five. One district 
had experimented with a different kind of cap by counting each handicapped student equal 
to three non-handicapped students in equalizing class sizes throughout the school.' Such 
caps are helpful because lEP committees do not balance their assignments to different 
classes.^ Although it is difficult to make general rules about appropriate ratios of 
handicapped studrats to non-handicsq>ped students, vocational administrates and DE^ 
committees should consider these ratios in assigning students to classes.^^ 

There are, ^e, ways to compensate for larger classes or laiger prop<Mtions of 
handicapped students, l^toqirofessionals are frequently assigned to large classes, but such 
staff cannot make up for lack of professional attenticm to the students unless they are also 
certified or have received special training. Support services outside of the vocational 
classroom can also be quite helpful, and the programs we observed did use such strategies. 
Both of these are elements of a good program, and are discussed below. However, 
increasing class sizi in order to save money en teachers' salaries is false economy, because 
such an action creates a greater need for student support from some other source. It is 
especially a false economy when the support services cannot compensate for the loss of 



' Uofortimalely* budget lettrictioiis made ddi policy imponible to ooDtittue. 

' A ii alio good if, u some believe, oon-haiidicq^ped itudeoU itop uking classes when the pacenti^e of 
hadicspped students in it reaches a certain point 

1^ Theft nd^t be aoBKCOoceniteutfedttoedacceu for the handiG^^ but there is no point in admitting so many 
handicapped studenU to a class that iu quality is threatened. If certain classes are especially popular with handicapped 
students, it is preferabk to oflier mcxe of these rather than simply to oveioowd 
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attention by the professional vocational educator, as is all too often the cisc. Expenditures 
on special services are no substitute for overcrowded classrooms and overtaxed teachers. 
Through limits on class size and caps on the number of handicapped students, vocational 
teacher's case Ic^ should be reduced when handicsqyped students ait mainstreamed 



(3) Assistance in the Classroom 

The negative impact of large classes on the quality of instruction cannot be 
completely overcome by other arrangements. However, assistance in the classroom can 
improve the quality of instruction in small classes and is even more necessary when classes 
are large. Most of the exemplary programs we visited have found a way to give 
handicapped students extra assistance in the classroom* We saw two different systems of 
peer tutoring, many classes with teachers' aides, and a few classes with team teachers. 
Each fcfon cS assistance is appropriate in particular situations, and die relative value of each 
depends upon staff qualifications. The following section treats each in some detail, 
because specific circumstances will dictate which to choose. 

Peer Tutoring 

Peer tutoring is the most common means we observed of providing extra 
instructional personnel in the classroom. Peer tutors may sound like a poor substitute for 
paraprofessionals, but if the peer tutoring program is well conceived it can be an important 
and inexpensive way to improyt instructi(Hi Peer tutoring works best in classes where the 
learning is mostly hands-on: any class wich a workshop-type organizatim or any work 
experience where employees wovk in groups is appropriate setting. Such classes jrovide 
amrle (vportunity for joint projects Snd calls for teaching by example. There are two 
different approaches to peer tutoring: (1) the iitformal system, where teachers assign 
students of varying abilities to projects aiid v/otk groups; and (2) the formal system, wher^ 
teachers recruit advanced vocational students to be regular student aides. These approaches 
can be used simultaneously, but some thought must be given to the selection of tutors and 
to classroom organization in each case. 

The vocational teachers we interviewed who use the informal system of peer tutors 
do so with care. Although tutoring provides important reinforcement for the student who is 
teaching, not aU students who have mastered a skill are motivated and able to tesuAi others. 
Teachers vAio pair handicq>ped and non-handicapped students togt&ia on jHojects in order 
to allow for peCT tutoring take the time to be sure that this arrangonent is wofkingfw both 
students. We saw excellent use of this arrangement in an agriculture mechanics class in 
Edgerton, Wisccmsin. In classes with work groups that change regulariy, there is a natural 
peer tutoring situation: students who understand a concept or have mastered a skill want to 
help tfieir less advanced coUei^pies so their project can proceed. We saw this type of peer 
tutoring wofk very cdTectively in a cortstruction carpentry class in San Mateo, Cafifomia, in 
an appliance repair class in Miami, Florida, and at a cafeteria run by New York City's 
FLEX program. The teachers in these classes emphasized that the students doing the 
teaching seemed to enjoy that role, and that handio^^ped students also had tfie opportunity 
to instruct new students. Informal peer tutoring is only effective, however, when the 
learning activities are structured so thiu students mUuraUyworic^ where 
each can contribute. 

The formal system of peer tutoring essentially uses students as teachers' aides. 
This is more reliable than the informal system, because the students tutCMr for the whole 
class period and on a regular basis. The tutors know that is their job, and all of the tutors 
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we observed took the job very seriously. They also appeared to enjoy the role a great deal. 
Usually the teacher who needs the tutors chooses these from among the advanced students 
he or she has instructed This student then understands the course nuuerial very well, and 
can work well with die teacher. We saw formal student tutCMing systems in Chicago and 
Wood River, Illinois; the Chicago system is based on paid tutors and the Wood River 
system uses unpaid tutors. Chicago educators feel the paid tutoring program there has been 
quite effective. This program provided extensive assistance to over four thousand students 
during the last school year; two*thirds of those served improved their grades to a C or 
better from previous records of D or F. The unpaid system we observed was much smaller 
in scope» with four or five tutors in each area of industrid education. This unpaid system 
was woddng well despite the lack of financial reward for the students. 

In some ways the unpaid tutoring system is preferable because the tutors are free to 
help any student who needs it Since the Chicago tutors' salaries are supported by the 
handicapped student setaside, tutors were assigned to specific hamlicapped students rather 
than to the class as a whole. Although diey felt the tutors provided impoitant help to these 
students, some teachers we interviewed thought there was a certain element of stigma 
attached to having the special tMm in class. Tl^ese teachers diought that pay for tutors is an 
excellent idea but would prefer tliat the restrictions on tutofs' activities be lifted^^ 

Another informal tutoring system deserves separate mention. At Locklin 
Vocational-Technical Center in Flcmda's Santa Rosa County School District, we observed 
adult students in a plumbing class giving extensive tutoring to handicapped high school 
students. The Locklin Center serves adults and secondary students in the same classes, 
and the adults' greater age and experience make^ them natural tutors. We observed similar 
interaction at Moore-Norman Vo-Tech Center in Oklahoma, also. Vocatior^al schools that 
serve both age groups should consider die potential for adult student tutors. 

Teachers' Aides 

Teachers' aid^ are often used to reduce teacher work load. The New York City 
School District mandates that modified classes for emotionally disturbed students have bodi 
an aide and teach^ for each twelve students. In most schools, the rules are more flexible 
but the principle is the same: an aide is assigned when class size or the proportion of 
handicapped students poses a greater challenge than the teacher shouki have to meet alone. 
An aide in such a situation increases the teachers' willingness and ability to serve 
handicapped students. In courses with more of an academic component (e.g. — child care, 
nursing assistant, business education), the teacher's aide is essential unless classes can be 
made small enoi^gh.'^ 

Unfortunately » teachers' aides are often used where a smaller class wouk! be a more 
appropriate solution. This is especially a problem when the aide lacks the required 
knowledge to be of much assistance, a common problc n in some program areas. Since 
many of the available teachers' aides are female and lack any knowledge of industrial arts, 
teachers in trade and industry programs often have a difficult time finding qualified 



^ ^ Ptyim tutors mi^ •dually cncountge them lo take the job leriooaly and to make a real effort, but it it important that 
the couditiooa of their funding not cauie ttieir services lo be stigmariiim. We shaU have moft to aay about this u a 
general issue in Omter 5* but in she case of tutors it appevs that fie "eiceu cost" restrictions of the ?erkins Act ve 
leading to a sitsalkxa wheie the services must be provided in a such a that they are made less effective than they 
cottklbe. 

^2 We also saw aides used effiectively in food service classes. 
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teachers' aides. Fortunately, peer tutors can play a valuable role in trade and industiy 
classes. 

Team Teaching 

Team teaching also permits teachers to give special attention to handicapped 
students. This is a paiticulaily effective solution when teachers with differing strengths are 
paired together. We saw two kinds of teams: two vocational teachers working together and 
also the pairing of special education and vocational education teachers. 

When there is sufficient demand for a class, pairing a vocational teacher with a 
strong academic background and a vocaticmal teacher with long experioice in the job wofks 
well. In states where teachers for the trade and industrial programs can be certified 
without a bactek>r's degree and with a minimum of education courses, the team structure 
heli» compensate for one teacher's lack of classroom organizing skills and knowledge of 
curriculum materials. The class still has access to ti^e technical skill and practical 
experience provided by a fiekl-trained craftsman, llie team can also compensate for larger 
classes to some extent, because one teacher can help specific students while the other 
monitcm the progress of the others. Team teaching combined with small classes is ideal. 
At the Indian Valley Area Vocational Center in Illinois, two auto mechanics teachers of 
vastly different backgrounds coopeast in serving just twenty-four students. The class size 
allows both individu^ attention fos the students aiid high quality instruction for a class that 
in many schools would be served by only <me teacher. 

The most unique team teaching approach m'C saw was in Edgertcm, Wisconsin, 
where each special education teacher has responsibility for designing and teaching an 
introductory vocational course in cooperation with a vocational educaticm teacher. These 
""adaptive** survey courses are relatively small, and are aimed specifically at handic2q)ped 
stu<tents. This kind of team couki also be used when a large numbCT of handicai^ed 
students has been assigned to a particular program. One of tfie advantages of this team 
teaching arrangement is that the teachers have joint ""ownership** of the class. Its success is 
inq)Oftant to both teachers, bi fact, at Edgerton special education teachers serve most of the 
mainstream courses as teachers* aides. We saw a similar approach at Mission Trails 
Regional Occupational Center in Califcmiia, where a certified special education teacher (in 
addition to a teacher's aide) was assigned to help in tfie food service class due to die laige 
number and variety of excq)tionalities represented there. More experimentation with team 
teaching approaches is warranted Although team teaching can be as as costly as smaller 
classes, the combinaticm of skills in the introductoiy class seems to be superior to simply 
dividing the class in half and assigning a vocational instructor to each. This model of 
classroom oiganization is an excellent one and deserves to be emulated. 

The Costs of In-Class Assistance 

The price of assistance in the classroom ranges from no cost to a second teacher's 
salary, depending upcm the arrangements ami the personnel used. The cost calculations 
below assume no benefit to non-handicai^)ed students, although they usually do profit from 
the extra in-class assistance. 



1^ Theft it m invene relationship hetween the availability of male teacher*! aides and the itate of the economy. Is 
aoothen and central lUinoia and in many partt of Oklahoma tfiere ait ceftified teachen woiking at teacher"! aides; io 
Califoniaand Florida^ it ia usually difficult lo keep adult aides at the school for voy kmg. 
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Student taum aic clearly the lowest in cost per employee, though not always lowest 
in cost per student served If the student tutors receive course credits rather than pay then 
there is no cost; paid student tutors cost approximately $1,300 per year per student tutor. 
When the paid tutor serves one student alone, then the cost of this service is $1,300 per 
student If the tutor is assigned to the class rather than to the student, then the level of 
individual attention and concomitant costs are bodi lower $433 per student for a class with 
one tutcM- and diree handicapped students.^^ If teachers do not have sole respcmsibility for 
recruiting, assigning, and training tutors, there are additional costs in administration and 
coordinatim. bi Chicago one teacher at each large high school receives a nominal stipend 
for supervising student tutors. This helps both the tavoirs and the quality of tfieir assistance. 
The size of this stipend should vary with the school, but even an extra $50 per week 
generated entiliusiastic response in Chicago.!^ Since each teacher supervises approximately 
twenty tutors, there is an added cost per tutor of $22 per year. 

The per student cost of teachers' aides varies a great deal. The teachers' aides we 
observed ranged in annual cost from $6,000 per year for a half day and no benefits to 
$ 1 8,000 per year for a whole day and fiill benefits. For our calculations, we will assume a 
total cost of $15,000 per year for an aide's assistance in six classes. If teachers' aides are 
assigned to separate classes of twelve students each, die cost of die assistance per student is 
just over $200 per year. When the aide is assigned to a mainstream class with five 
handicapped stunts and thirteen non-handicapped students, tfien the cost per handicapped 
student is around $500 per student 

Team teaching sounds like a costly arrangement, but is in fact more efficient than 
some systems of peer tutoring. At double Ae usual cost, students in Edgerton's 
introductory technology courses receive the assistance (tf a vocational and special educator. 
Depending upon teacho^s salaries in a district, this khid of assistance can be far less co&Uy 
than most would expect: whm the second teacher receives $37,000 in salary and benefits 
annuadly, the added cost per pujril in a class of twelve is slightly over $600 per student per 
year.i^ If die salaried teacher serves in a vocational cU^s with five handicapped and 
thirteen non-handici^ped students, then the cost per handicapped pupil of that service is 
neariy $1500 p^ student. 

The salaries oiTertd to aides at a particular school detomine whether using aides is 
more or less costly tihai. using paid student tutors, and the quality of those aides will 
determine whether they can be expected to perform like certificated teachers. In general, 
aides seem more cost effective than student tutors because they are usually assigned only 
when there are a fair number of handicapped students in a class. Quite approiniately, 
student tutcxs serve far fewer students. The services offered by each are not comparable, 
since a teacher's aide can suporvise groups of students and, if trained, can draw on a 
specialized knowledge of teaching handicafqped students. Nevertheless, an aide cannot 
genmlly be given responsibility fw as many students as can a certified teacher, and many 
states prohibit the practice of leaving non<ertified employees in sole charge of students. In 
most cases, even a well qualified teacher's aide can sinq>ly not provide the same service as 
a teacher. Usually far less qualified, an aide can only assist with individual students or 
with small groups. We wouki caution each school district to assess the quality of the aides 



did DOtobtefve tituAtiaiu whoe one imdeDthMl individual rtipontibility for more thao one handicapped studeDt, 
or fihafed itapootibility or a class with more than three itudeots. 

15||| Qiuy cases, the supcrvisiDg teachers would have done much of the woifc iot free, and the stipend allows them to 
fisel they can spQDd mere time CD Uits task. 

This coal is fDood by dividim die teacher's annual salary by Hve, since that U a normal course toad for secondary 
teachers. As wi^hUieodwr cost f!|ures in tfiis section, the salary figures used heit are esii^ 
eiample, not antual salary flguits. 
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it is able to attract at the salaries it can offer, as well as the amount of turnover among 
teachers' aides in recent years. This assessment will dictate whether more aides should be 
employed, whether aides should be given extensive in-service training, or whether it is 
better to rely upon advanced students for most classroom assistance needs and team 
teaching for classes where intensive professional assistance is needed. A cost comparison 
summaiy for paid tutors, teachers' aides, and team teaching is given in Table 3-1. 

Table 3-1 



Cost Comparison of Tutors, Aides, & Team Teaching 



Staffing 


Added Cost 
per Handicapped 
Student per Year 


Assumed 

Class Size 


Tutors: (supervisor costs mcluded) 
Exclusive $1322 


N/A 


Shared by 3 Students 


$455 


N/A 


Aides: 

Separate Class 


$208 


12 handicapped 


Mainstream Class 


$500 


13 non-handicapped 
5 handicapped 


Team Teaching: 

Separate Class 


$617 


12 handicapped 


Mainstream Class 


$1480 


13 non-handicapped 
5 handicapped 



(4) Reaching for Multiple Goals 

In response to emplc^ers' desires for well rounded employ es and to the school 
refona movement, vocaticmal programs have been given a broader scope in recent years. 
In addition to providing students with the skills of their chosen field, good programs also 
teach academic skills, social skills, and employability skills. 

Most of the teachers we visited feel obligated to provide instruction in academic 
areas as well as the vocational area. They do not resent students' inability to read some of 
die textbooks, calculate the angle for a saw cut, or divide amounts for recipes. They 
merely incorporate such instructim into their curriculum. Many of the teachers drill die 
students in basic math skills, especially in the use of fractions and various units of 
measure. Teachers in the more ''academic areas** (e.g. — health occupations, child care, 



1 ^ Coiti m thif tabk lit bued on ulsy asiumptiom ftported in the text 
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business, etc.) help their students with reading, composition, and spelling, while teachers 
in all areas expected to spend some time teaching the basic vocabulary of the field. This 
expanded sense of obligation is important to the success of students with learning 
handicaps, because they often need extra help with the academics in order to succeed. 
Even if there is academic help in the resource room, these students will profit from extra 
time spent on basic skills during the vocational class. 

Many special education teachers told us they worry more about their students' 
ability to keep their jobs than their ability to find them. Part of the problem is poor social 
skills, and excellent vocational teachers make a conscious effort to help their students with 
these. Woridng in groups with other students is considered important to improving social 
skills, especially for those students who have been in separate classes for much of their 
school career. A number of the teachers we interviewed encourage their handicapped 
students to participate in vocation competitions and student organizations, also arenas for 
improving social skills. Several of the teachers claimed that mainstreaming itself helps 
handicapped students build their social skills. 

In addition to social skills, keeping a job requires maturity and good work habits. 
Most of the vocational classes we visited were desired with employabUity skills training 
in mind Vocational teachers also tend to be very serious about their classes: they realize 
that their students wiU be applying fcM* jobs in the community and their colleagues in the 
field will be calling them for recommendations. We were repeatedly impressed with the 
serious, work-like atmosphere of the vocational classes we visited. Students were ''on 
task^ nearly all of the time, very involved with their work, and very concerned with doing 
it well. This was especially true at vocational centers, where the entire atmosphere is 
charged by the fact diat every student is there by choice. At several of the vocational 
schools we visited, the presence of adults also seemed to be a factor in the serious 
atmosphere of the school. The serious atmosphere is very deliberately set by the teachers 
to help the students develop good work habits and, in the workshops, to contribute to 
safety. 

Job keeping skills can be taught in various ways, but the most pervasive and 
seemingly effective strategy we observed was when teachers organized Uieir advanced 
vocational classes like the wnkplace. In courses with more academic instructicm (e.g. — 
child care or nursing assistant^ the woilc-like situation will come later in the sequence and 
perhaps only on certain days of tlie week, whereas in courses with a larger manual skills 
component the woric-like situatim may comprise most of the school year. In either case, 
die classroom is a nalural environment for teaching emi^oyability skills when students have 
to account for their time very strictly as a jmt of their evaluation (through a time clock or 
log hock)f when students woilc wiUi real jobs or real clients, wlKsn they are required to 
wear apprqniate uniforms or costumes for the job, and when the work organization 
apinoxmiates the usual arrangements fw tfiat trade. We saw a machine shop class run like 
a ""job shop,"* where students were free to come and go without permission but had to 
punch in and out when they did and ke^ accurate recmls of their progress (Wood River, 
Illinois). We saw a carpentry class run like a real omstruction site, whoe students clocked 
in, worked in small groups on particular buildings, reported to one of tfieir fellow students 
as the foreman, had each piece of woik checked by the teacher/building inspector, and sold 
the buildings to clients (San Mateo, California). We saw child care centers located on 
campus and staffed predominantly by students at various levels of skill and responsibilities 
(CMdahoma City and Nomum, (Kdahoma). We saw several food service classes that ran 
restaurants as part of thdr instruction (^ami, Florida; Beloit, Wisconsin; and Costa Mesa, 
CWcmiia). In each of tfiese classes, and in otfier classes as well, academic instruction was 
emphasized whenever necessary. But on days when work had to be done in the ""shop/' 
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the classroom took on the tone of a work place and employability skills were reinforced 
strongly. 



(5) Instructional Materials 

It is always iiiq)ortant that the instructional materials used in a class be appropriate 
to students' abilities. Educators we interviewed disagreed about whether instructional 
materials already approved for the usual vocational sequence should be altered, especially 
in the mainstream setting. Since state mandated textbooks vary in reading level ^m the 
seventh grade level to the eleventh grade level, the need to alter instructional materials 
varies a great deal by program and state. At the North Putnam- Westchester BCX;!ES in 
New YoriL, the course matoials used in the modified classes are the same as those used in 
the equivalent urunodified classes. In courses where adjustments are made to instructional 
materials, these are usually changes in reading level rather than content Very few of the 
teachers we interviewed tried to use different materials for handicapped students than for 
the other students in the mainstream classes, primarily because most had already adjusted 
their instructional materials to accommodate various skUl levels. This adjustment would 
usually be necessary even without mainstreaming, since vocational students range greatly 
in ability. Teachers often use pictorial materials, and choose wori^books over textbooks. 
Nfany teachers simply use very little written material, thus avoiding die problem of reading 
ability. At the Mission Trails ROP, die food service program is taught entirely throu^ 
filmstrips, OTal explanations, and special projects; only when they must follow recipes is 
students' reading ability a problem. This strategy has enabled that program to serve a large 
number of handicapped students, Mme of whom have very low academic skills. This 
program has an excellent placement rale in commercial food establishments. 

Some teachers have made notable effcMts to adjust instructional materials to their 
classes. With the assistance of a special education teacher, the machine shop teacher in 
Wood River, Illinois completely rewrote the learning packets for his introductcxy course to 
achieve a flfth grade reading level. At Edgerton Hi^ School, the vocational and special 
education teachers with joint responsibility for each introductory course modify die course 
materials together. The plumbing teacher at Locklin Vocational-Technical Center is 
gradually rq[>lacing all of his learning packets with his own videotapes and filmstrips. All 
of these teachers are convinced that more accessible materials have an important effect on 
their students' success. Producing such materials, however, requires much time and 
expertise. 

A substantial financial commitment is needed in order for most vocational programs 
to be supi^edwidi revised teaching materials. This commitment has been made statewide 
in CHdahoma, where each of die vocational centers has a large curriculum and instructional 
development staff. These stafT work closely with vocational teachers to develop 
instructional materials and individual learning pacl^ts in highly pictorial formats. The 
facilities housing these staff include television studios, videotaping equipment, and 
computer-assisted v^eo disk equipment In addition, teachers often have a tendi month in 
their teaching contracts so they can develop or adapt curriculum and instructional materials 
for handicapped students. 

Teachers frequendy lack die knowledge or die time to alter materials, even if they 
have an interest in doing so* In some cases die state or die district may even prohibit die 
use of iny but die mandated texd)ook. It is also difficult for many vocational teachers to 
locate existing low level reading materials in dieir field, aldiough there are plenty of 
instructional packets for basic skills in vocational education. There ^s no network of 
informaticm about special materials widiin die trade: teachers rarely receive information 
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from vocational education supervisors at either state or district level, nor do their 
professional associations provide any assistance. After a long search, the appliance repair 
teacher at Miami Jackson High School obtained a less demanding textbook for his non> 
mainstream class from a major appliance company Special needs consultants would do 
well to examine the teaching materials that are used and to fmd suitable alternatives for at 
least the introductory courses. 

During the course of the site visits for this research, we became concerned about the 
lack of conununication among teachers in many large districts. It is rare for teachers to 
share information about instructional materials to use with handicapped students or about 
alternative ways of teaching the itconmuaided curriculum. Characteristically, each teacher 
is completely isolated from others in the same vocational program area, except in those 
cases where more than one teacher at a school teachn the same class. Even when a teacher 
has spent considerable time on a set of instructional materials or developing a teaching 
sequence, teachers at other schools often do not hear about these efforts. It would not cost 
much for administrators in large districts to set up district-wide meetings to share 
approaches and materials amon^ those who teach the same course. Such activity would 
benefit all vocatimal students, since instruction would be improved as good instructional 
materials are shared This effort could particulariy ben^t handicai^)ed students and inspire 
greater activity on their behalf if there were an emi^is on that task at the district level and 
some recognition given to teachers who share their materials and techniques with odiers. 

Cost of Modifying Instructional Materials 

In most cases we found that there were no direct costs to providing modified 
instructicmal materials, simply because most of the teachers we interviewed usol die same 
materials for all of their students or created their own materials for students with special 
needs* The cost of teacher created materials has to be figured in time lost to other tasks, 
and is therefore difficult to calculate* Some teachers mentioned die burden of time that this 
task has placed on them, cautioning that they have considerably less time available than 
they need for reviseing instructional materials. Teachers without families and with smaller 
classes have found this time more easily than those who must work during the summer, 
who have odier obligations, or whose teaching load is large. Administrators should realize 
that when a dedicated teacher's case k>ad is reduced, that teacher is veiy likely to re-invest 
this time in improved instructional materials, dius providing a benefit to present and future 
students. 

Some teachers we interviewed hoped to obtain summer stipends so they could 
spend more time developdng their courses. If a school district wants to obtain new 
materials for teaching special needs students, one route to diis goal would be to fund ^^ts 
for vocational teachers wishing to improve dieir curriculum or design new instmctional 
materials. A district could set aside several stipends, each equal to half of a starting 
teacher's salary in the area for a two month period. These could be awarded on a 
competitive basis each sunmier. Such grants would provide an opportunity to change the 
classroom curriculum or design instructional materials without violating any local traditions 
of teacher autonomy. 

A few teachers felt that an increased allowance for supplies was needed for students 
with handle^. In a plumbing class, for example, a lower functioning student might have 
to use twenty pieces of copper tubing to master a skill that would require a non* 
handicapped student to use only one or two pieces. The amount of additicHial money 
needed depends upon the materials used and the students. 
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(6) Teaching Strategies 



There is much discussion in textbooks about 'Vocational special needs'' dealing 
with the need to adjust one's teaching strategies to the student's exceptionality. These texts 
suggest using ""multiple modalities" to reach the student, altering oral explanations to avoid 
the use of fhictions and abbreviations, and so on.^' Yet when we obs^ed effective 
teachers, their classroom work was not distinguished by specific teaching strategies. 
Certainly, they were good teachers, and as such gave very clear explanations with plenty of 
visual examples. Furdiermore, they were very skilled in their trades, and that training often 
helped them alter their teaching materials and strategies. Yet we did not observe these 
teachers using a greatly different "'teaching technology" than they did before handicapped 
students join^ their classes. 

What these teachers share is not technical expertise in teaching special needs 
students, but their attitude and basic approach to their students. Although some of the 
teachers we observed have taken special instruction in teaching handicapped students, most 
have little specialized knowledge in that aita to guide them in an alteration of their teaching 
style. Among both those who have such specialized knowledge and those who do not, a 
majority of the teachers we interviewed stated it is not necessary to design special teaching 
strategies for mildly handicapped students in mainstream courses beyond the introductory 
level, because tfiese students can succeed without such dianges when there are appropriate 
support services. In fact, many of these teachers emphasized the importance of avoiding 
changes in their approach with handicapped students. They feel that different treatment 
might stigmatize these students and keq) them from learning how to function in a job 
setting where employers treat them no differently than other employees. 

Several of the teachers we observed claimed that one secret to their success with 
handicapped students is simply that ""I treat them the same as everybody else." These 
teachers also seemed to be unusually aware and tolerant of individual di^erences in 
personality, ability, and interest Their classrooms have a very serious atmosphere, but 
they are also veiy kind environments because each is an atmosphere in which mistakes are 
accepted^' Because vocational education teachers prize skilled woik and perfection in the 
craft, we were struck by the fact that these teachers have not allowed that value to 
overwhelm their realization that students learn by making mistakes. We observed these 
teachers to be incredibly patient, and we never had the impression that their patience was 
strained. However many times they have to explain a concep., or howev(;r nuiny times 
they have to demonstrate a skiU, they approach the task with a freshness and an interest that 
is truly remaikable. 

When we asked vocational teachers about the key to their own success with 
handicapped students, nearly all of them mentioned some attitude or behavior involving 
students' sense of self worth. Several mentioned their caring and conmiitment to seeing 
each student develop to his or her fullest ability, and their behavior in the classroom amply 
veriHed that commitment They commonly asserted their belief in giving extra time and 
attention to students with learning handicaps, not so much because they need extra help— 
although that is certainly an important reason to do it — but because many of these students 



See Michelle DonneUy Strkeei nd John L. Scott, VocHkmal SpecUl Needs, (Columbii, Mo: Amencaii Technical 
Publishen, Inc., 1985); alio Bill R. Getrtieart and Mel W. Weiibr^, The Exceptional Studtnt in the Regular 
Classroom, Third EditioD (Sl Louii: College Publsihing, 1984). In t lenie, vocitaontl imtructiaD is nattinlly luited to 
studenli wiUi special needs, since it involves floainly hsnds-cn leniqg activitiei 

1' For the contrasting views of most vocational educators, see Donsl Merachnik, "Understanding the Needs of 
Vocational Educalm," The JoiinuUefVocationai Special Needs Ediication, V. 6, Winter 1982, pp V7; mm! Sam Minna, 
The Influence of Educational Labeb and Behavioral Deacr^tions on Secondary Vocstionsl Educaton,** The Journal of 
Vocational Special Needs Education, V. 4, Winter 1984, p.4. 
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have a higher emotional need for the teacher's attention.^ These professionals feel that it 
is extremely important to show a handicapped student that he or she is a valuable 
individual. The special education teachers we interviewed referred to tiiis as the ''self 
concept" issue; vocational education teachers we interviewed simply stated that these 
students need to know that they are important to someone. Certainly many of the 
vocational teachers we observed are very warm, loving individuals who are able to convey 
their apinx>val and conmiitment to their students more effectively than most professionals. 
We think that this quality is an important key to the success of many exceptional teachers, 
dnd especially to the success of those who teach students with disabilities. 

The excellent teachers we observed are very empathetic, but their approach to the 
students has another side of equal importance. Li addition to being unusually warm and 
supportive, all of the teachers we interviewed have very high standards for their students. 
Although they care for their students deeply, they do not lower their performance starKlards 
in order to permit the learning handicapped students to get better grades. They truly believe 
that these students can achieve at a high level, and they make their expectations clear. They 
do not expect every student to perform well on all tasks, nor do they expect that all will 
leam the skills quickly. They do expect the students to try their best, and they make this 
very clear. High expectations, combined with faith in the student and zsnplt evidence that 
the teacher likes the student, appear to make a huge difference in the ability of learning 
handicapped students to acquire occupationally specific skills and to perform in a wwk-like 
setting. 

Warmth and empathy are difficult to teach, but administrators can create 
environments which encourage teachers to exhibit these qualities. Too many of our 
secondary schools are environments in which only a truly remarkable person will have the 
energy to exhibit warmth toward each student. The quality cf student-teacher interaction in 
the vocational classroom could be most improved by controlimg class size and by more in- 
service training for vocational teachers. Class size is important because teacheis cannot 
make tfieir students feel important if large classes dictate that tfiey have only a few minutes 
to spend with each student. In-service training is dso imp<»tant because vocational 
teachers must see how tiieir apparent attitude and acceptance affects their students, 
particularly exceptional students. Many vocational teachers do not realize, as one special 
educator said, ""the power they have over these kids' self-image.^ Severd of the 
remarkable vocational teachers we interviewed mentioned that it had been difficuU for them 
to convey their concern more directiy to their students; these teachers had always cared 
about their students, but found it dtfficult to show this. They had to leam that their 
behavior should convey and, if necessary, even exaggerate, their commitment to each 
exceptional student If more teachers were aware of how their behaviors affect students 
with tow self-concepts, they would take greater care to see that those behaviors reflect the 
commitment they do feel. Thr seemingly ""innate^ qualities of the exceptional teacher are 
partly a product of biowledge and woiking conditions. These qualities will be common to 
more teachers when classroom conditions are better and teachers have been made aware of 
their effect on die exceptional student 

Conclusion 

In our investigation of what works in vocational education for handicapped 
students, *ve found that an individualized, competency-based curriculum with multiple exit 
points works extremely well. However, we found many examples of excellent programs 



Several of the teichen mentioned that thii wu an important intrintic reward for lerving theae atudents well, becaua: 
the effoft wu appiedaied and redpiDcated. 
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without a fiilly developed competency-based system. Excellent vocational programs tie 
each student's achievement to occupational outcomes, however informally. Good 
programs are designed so there are multiple opportunities for students to enter the 
mainstream from modified vocational courses. In addition, there are multiple opportunities 
for students to leave the mainstream to return to modified courses or to leave school for 
employment appropriate to their skill level. A vocational sequence which is effective with 
the mildly learning handicapped will provide these options, so that students c^n learn as 
much as their interests and abilities allow, and in an appropriate classroom setting. 
Effective vocational courses at all levels will provide instruction in academic, social, and 
employability skills as well as in specific occiq)ational sddlls. 

Observation of excellent vocational teachers demonstrated that their personal 
approach is far nr ore important than their technical knowledge of special education. This is 
an important finding, because it indicates that ''consciousness raising" is at least as 
important as techmcal training. While policy directives cannot make teachers more 
sensitive or understanding, policy can indeed improve teachers' working conditions so they 
wiU have the time and tfie energy to be more responsive to students needs. Reducing 
teacher burden is of paramount importance: the size of mainstream vocational courses must 
be reduced, caps placed on handicapped enrollment in mainstream classes, and regular 
assistance made available in all vocational classes where it is needed. Only when these 
changes are made to die classroom will mainstream vocational classes be a viable option for 
the majority of handicapped students, during the first year of training for some and during 
the second for many others. 

The student's experience in the vocational class itself is of primary importance for 
the quality of the training received. However, vocational programs will not reach their 
highest potential with handicappt^ students unless they accept students into appropriate 
vocational classes, provide essetaial support services outside the classroom, and provide 
needed transition services. These components of an exemplary system are discussed in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



SUPPORTING THE VOCATIONAL CLASSROOM 



When we asked our respondents to describe systems providing high quality 
vocational education for handicapped students, many of them denied that any particular 
element or organization of elements was best They often responded by saying, ''It's the 
people that m^e the difrerence,** or ^^So much depends on the teacher.** One administrator 
insisted that he just hires the right people and they do their job. These statements sound 
like excuses fca lack of administrative direction, but it is true that particular individuals, 
especially teachers, do make a huge difference. Educators place great faith in the 
inqxMtance of individuals, as well they should. Outstanding vocational teachers are clearly 
important to the excellence of the programs we studied 

There is, however, a gmat danger in relying too much on the energy of particular 
individuals to make vocatimal prt^rams woik for handicapped students. The first problem 
is Aat most individuals will not redesign dieir programs to meet new need^ , but must have 
some motivation and guidance for trying something new. The seccmd danger is diat those 
extraoidinaiy people who do start new programs may leave their <mginal positions. 
Dynamic individiuls set up programs according to their own q)erating style, dien pass 
these on to successes who may find it difficult to continue that pjarticular dpproach. 
Educational systems shouki provide more reliable services over time and across 
classrooms, rather Aan relying upon the initiative and unique qualities of inspired teachers 
or administrators. We do not mean to denigrate the impoitaiicectfiridividual educators, 
only to emphasize the inqx)itance cf their institutional context An exemplary program 
must achieve excellence on both levels. 

By observing exemplary programs, we were able to identify the ^'system elements" 
necessary for serving handicapped students in vocational education and the optimal 
organization of those elements. Pirograms that can succeed over a longer period of time and 
across a range of vocational areas share most of the following characteristics: 

(1 ) professional development incentives for vocational teachers; 

(2) a vocational assessment tied to tfie instructional pfx>gram; 

(3) prevocalional instruction tfiat builds students' coaRdeDcc and independence; 

(4) a paid woik experience program tied to die vocati<Mial education; 

(5) transition services, including placement and follow-up; 

(6) a high level of support services from learning specialists; 

(7) regular communication between special and vocational educators; and 

(8) strong administradve support for serving handicapped students. 

These elements make the success of particular individuals ""contagious" so that entire 
schools do a more effective job. This chapter outlines how good vocational programs 
achieve each of these goals. 

(1) Professional Development for Teachers 

After inte: .«t;wing nearly three dozen teachers who are serving handicapped 
students well in the vocatiraal classroom, we concluded that the best approach to 
professional develcnpment is to facilitate rather than regulate. Some states now require a 
course in special education for the vocational certificate, but we do not feel that states 
should require such a course of abeady certified teachers. Several of the teachers who 
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have taken university training in special education complain that these courses are too 
theoretical, failing to offer the practical advior they need. Rather than requiring certified 
teachers to take particular university courses, a school district can set up workshops geared 
to local needs and help teachers pursue their own professional goals. Thn^ kinds of 
efforts can improve vocational teachers' ability to serve handicapped students: inducement 
for individual teachers to pursue further training, in-service instruction for vocational 
teachers, and grants for special teacher efforts. 

Encouraging Further Education 

Vocational teachers should be strongly encouraged in their professional 
development, althougli they should be left to choose the exact nature of the courses they 
pursue. The Mission Trails Regional Occupational Center in California requires teachers to 
anend at leasi one relevant w(»kshop per year, paying for enrollment and travel expenses. 
Some school districts have arranged with local colleges to offer courses in special 
vocanonal needs education that qualify as credits tor recertification or salary increases. The 
Chicago Public School District has done well m seeing that such courses are offered at 
various high school campuses throughout the city, and at informing vocational teachers 
about these courses. Illinois' Sauk Area Career Center hosted a class through the 
University of Illinois' Leadership Development Program, bringing the universitv 
inst jction the teachers. 

In-SerAce Training 

Although the excellent teachers we visited had taken the initiative to pursue extra 
instruction, schools interested in improving the capacity of their entire vocational staff to 
serve handicapped students should di^) offer in-service training. Most of the schools we 
visited made such an effort when they first started mainst^eaming large numbers of 
handicapped students. The teacher training effort at the Sauk Area Career Center in the 
1970s is a good e* .ole. The University of Illinois offered a university course at the 
career center nted toward salary increases and the Center also organized an 

intensive effoti c -up in-service. All of these workshops were conducted during the 
teaching day» w ^ial educators and vocational educators alike as participants. 
Teachers were survey ed fot their particular needs and interests so that both the wcxkshops 
and tfie class could be made immediately useAil as well as theoretically valuable. Such an 
intensive effort expands teachers' repertoire of teaching strategies and their knowledge 
about special education students. In addition, it signals to the entire faculty that serving 
special needs students is an administrative priority. 

Few of tfie schools we visited have offered much in-service training in recent years, 
due to the cost of releasing teachers. We recommend continuirg in-service, if not during 
the teaching day then at some other convenient time. In Edgerton, the joint department 
meetings with special and vocational educators provide time for sharing experHse. Special 
educators should attend in-service training for vocational staff, as should any other 
personnel who regularly teach or coordinate services for special needs students in 
vocaticmal education (e.g.-— counselors, teachers' aides, supervisors). 

A number of our respondents feel the most effective in-service programs involve 
""teachers teaching teachers rather than outside experts, because teacher orient their 
instruction toward practical solutions and local needs. Participants feel mote free to ask 
questions, see the value of the suggestions more readily, and are more easily able to contact 
those conducting the wwkshop fcft later discussion and advice. This kind of workshop 
also provides local recognition for teachers who have become expert enough to instruct 
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their colleagues; given the low number of extrinsic rewards for teachers, this kind of 
recognition is very motivating. 

Soihe schools take an "^informal approach'' to in-service training by asking the 
vocational special needs coordinator or an interested special education teacher to consult 
regularly with teachers about their teaching strategies and monitor the progress of 
handic^ped students. The specialist usually also spends time in die vocation^ classroom 
assisting students and serving as a model for vocational teachers. Hiis approach is veiy 
effective because the assistance is available at the time the teacher is most receptive: the 
specialist can wait for tLe ""teachable momenr and tfien provide the approprizsc guidance. 

This approach to pr<rfessional development seemed to work veiy well at the schools 
we visited, but the ""informal sppmachT can easily be a euphemism fcM* extremely low levels 
of suppwt and conununication. For the informal approach to work, diere must be a high 
specialist-studrat ratio and a high specialist-teacher ratio. Otherwise specialists will not 
have adequate opportaxdty to get to know die students and to ccmsult widi each vocational 
teacher* The three schools in which the infonnal system woilml best were all quite small. 
Larger schods must offer more formalized in-service training to convey information md to 
establish better contacts between those vocational teachers who need help and those who 
can provide that help. 

Trxicher Grams 

As previously noted Oklahoma's vocational teachers are eligible for t ten month 
cmtract so they can devel(q> new cuniculun: and instructional materials* Another strategy 
is grants for teachers who ^^Ply to work on such projects. A smaU investment can pay off 
very well for special needs students when teachm are givm such grants. Those teachers 
who had developed new instructional materials or redesigned their courses had spent a 
great deal of time on tfiis tadu more extra time than most teachm are willing to spend on 
their woriL Some of the teachers we visited wanted to imjnove their courses, but found 
that financial necessity drove them to work at their trade in the summers or evenings. 
While grants cannot con^etewithdiesalaiy availabkfromaseoaiid^^ 
the ;probability that a motivated teacher will choose to spend time on course development 
over other pursuits. Their symbolic value as a reward for excellence may well be quite 
motivating. M a condition of receiving the grants, teachers can be required to share their 
accomplishments with their colleagues, thus multiplying the effect of their efforts as they 
share ideas ivith odiers. 

The Casts cf Professional Development 

The costs of professional development for vocational teachers have varied a great 
deal from year to year in most of the schools we visited. In those districts with a regular 
aUocation foi professiopal development, die cost of supporting independent professional 
development was highest at California's Mission Trails ROC, where the annual budget sets 
aside around $12,000 to reimburse thirty-three teachers for die registration aid travel costs 
associated with seminars, woricshops, or courses approved by school administrators. 
Since the reimbursable activities are not cmfined to those relating to special needs 
education, the amount of the total directed at these issues varies nom year to year. 
Teachers at NKssion Trails are required to attend at least one approved woi kdiop per year; 
at schools widiout such a requirement, the funding level could be lowered to account for 
iion*participation. 

Local education agencies would do well to budget an average of at least $100 per 
year for the support of vocational teachers' professional develqmient in areas of individual 
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interest This amount would be used to defray transportation costs and registration fees of 
woiishops or courses q>proved by the vocational education department. Any learning 
experiences apjpropnsitc to the teachers' work should be supported, but perhap»s the rate of 
support could be greater for workshops or courses dealing with special populations or 
teaching strategies for slow learners. 

Professional development for teachers must not be neglected if we expect 
improvement in the service to handicapped student: in vocational education. Local 
education agencies can make <: significant impact on the quality of that service by 
encouraging vocational teachers to pursue their own professional interests, providing 
practical in-service training, and suppcMrting their efforts in curriculum development. 



(2) Vocational Assessment and Placement into Vocational Programs 

The school districts we visited diverge widely in the extent of the vocational 
assessment i»t>vided to handicapped students.^ Most of the programs we visited based 
placement decisions on die professicmal judgement of special education teachers rather Aan 
vocational evduators. Tliese teachers ""assess** the abilities of each student and the 
educational options in deciding whether to recommend vocational education. For students 
who can profit from vocaticmal education they also ""assess** such factors as the the quality 
and attitude of the teachers, the size of the class, and the difficulty of the instructional 
materials. As one specialist put it, ""You look at all Ae factors affecting jdacement, listen to 
what the student wants, and then make your best guess regarding an appropriate 
placement** This informal assessment is a common pattern in good vocational programs, 
leading us to question whether extensive reliance on a more ""scientific** assessment is 
necessary. 

The most important quality of a vocaticmal assessment is that it be a process rather 
than a product^ Instead of assessing once, schools sbwld provide ongoing assessment 
throughout the student's academic and vocational education. Hrst, assessment irformation 
should be used to advise stuc^ents and parents on the desirability of pursuing particular 
programs and to inform couiiselors as to the In 
addition, the results of an independent assessment can demonstrate to vocational teachers 
the strengths as well as weaknesses a particular handicqiped student may have in the skills 
required for the class. Most important, the assessment results, and the comparison 
be^een these and the skill levels desired for the vocational class, should be communicated 
to not only to the vocational teacher buc also to any support staff and special education 
teachers responsible for the student Then each professional with . ..sponsibility for a 
student can see which particular areas need special work and where the student is making 
progress. The school cfistrict in Lake Mills, Wisconsin is inqdementing an «»!sessment plan 
that will begin in tfie sixth grade and continue through the twelfth grade jear. The results 
of each assescment will he shared with special ^^ducators, vocational educators, and 
counselors, as well as with the parent. At the O.T. Autry Vo-Tech Center in Enid, 
Oklahoma, the instructional units in the Instituticmal and Home Services course include 
materials designed to help students assess their own vocational aptitude and interests. 



^ An of these dittrictt enphuize auestment man thm m iMst ytm, thanks to Part A, ScctxMi 204(cK 1) of the Carl 
Peildiis Act reqiiMiv diat aU haodfcapped sttti^^ 

stHdem who enrolls la vocatkmal edncatioQ pfograms...shaU receive^ (1) assessment of the hUeiests, abUities. and 
necial needs of siK^ itiMlent with itsp^ 

^ Andiew Ha^en, *Tfansitian Issues ttiat Affect Reseaich on Evahiatkm,** in Robert E. Stake, ed. 
EvakatioH in Trmndon. Tmsition Institute at Illinois, 19S6, p. 36. 
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Successful programs use a variety of assessment techniques, tying the results cf the 
assessment to the instructional piogranL 

Formal assessment is an integral part of the educational process at thi Mission 
Trails Regional Occupational Center in California. The Center assessmerc staff are 
responsible for the success of the students they place in vocational program. The 
assessment staff are also the support staff, so they use assessment results to develop 
iq>prapiiate suppmt services. Th^ monitor students very closely during the first year in a 
mainstream classroom; if any problems develop, they intervene quickly. Before the 
situation deteriorates too badly, assessment staff provide particular support services, 
reconmiend specific teaching strategies, perform further assessment, or Ly a different 
placment The assessment staff are not isolated in a special center, but are an integral part 
of the vocational program. 

We visited schools where special education teachers familiar wi h the student make 
infcmnal assessments and make placement decisions. These special educators perform the 
same monitoring, support, and placement services as the assessment staff at Mission 
Trails. This tie between assessment and service is crucial to the effectiveness of 
assessment, not the nature of the assessment itself. An assessment isolated from the 
instructional program is of litde use. 

Costs of Vocational Assessment 

Vocaticmal assessment can be quite expensive, or can cost very little. Brief 
assessments given through group testing can be incorpofated into a regular class, costing 
very little in extra funds. Fiper and pencil assessments given m a pull-out basis are still 
fairiy low in cost con^NUtd to individualized assessment Schods interested in a particular 
iq>proach must price the matmals required; plan on the staff time to administer the tests, 
evaluate the results, and communicate the results to vocational teachers or counselors. 
Estimates of assessment costs must also take into account die difference between the initial 
investment and the marginal cost of assessing another student once assessment materials 
are purchased w designed by local staff. 

We found it difficult to estimate assessment costs because many programs are new 
and others fund assessment out of the same line item as they do other activities. Project 
Woric Ability in Huntington Beach, California spends $32 per student on the assessment 
needed for its transition dforts.^ Assessment for placement into vocational programs is 
usually moft costly. In most cases ^est the school could provide a per pupil cost, this 
ranged from $60 to $80 once assessment materials have been purchased At Mission 
Trails, the avemge cost per student served by the assessment crater is $242, but this cost 
includes the costs of a half day assessment for each student, a pro-rated share of follow-*^ 
assessment on ten to fifteen per cent of the students, and support sauces provided to the 
student by assessment staff. While the start-up costs would be greater due to the purchase 
of testing matoials, this cost is surely adequate to suj^Kxt an extensive assessment and 
related service component once an assessment center is equipped. Due to tfie cost of many 
assessment tests, we would caution schools to purchase only the level assessment which 
can be incoqxnted into the instructional program and to budget for the support services 

^ Calibnii'i TlR^ect Woik Abili^^ brkft togdher vocatkmal edocaton. ^eciil eduction^ leprewBUiives of the 
employiDeiit developneat dqiotmeat (EDO), and vocatkmal ithabUitatioD (VR) oouaaekin for the impfDvemtnt of 
vocatkmal edncatiOD and plaomeat PftjectWoik Abiliqfooofdfflatonfiiidjoibi for their ctt^^ 
wiUi vocatkmal amemnent and comiaelifli. The Woik AbiCty cootdioaton have acctu lo mooey for ttipeodi when 
itBdeou ait dilfkiitt 10 place, biu many ooQidkialDn are re 

MBdeot when die itipeadnrnt oat Althoogh ichooto are iiot required to pankipate in pn^^ 
viaited in CaUforaia was served by a Woifc Ability coofdinator. 
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which assessment results indicate are necessary. An assessment is only as useful as its 
influence on the vocational program. 



(3) Prevocational Instruction 

In most of the programs we visited, prevocational courses are a part of the special 
educaticm curriculum, llie most effective of these concentrate on ''self-development:'' 
bolstering students' self-esteem, sense of capabilities, expectations for success, and 
willingness to persist in the face of failure. In addition, these classes include some career 
exploratira to inform students' program choice. Some prevocational courses try to teach 
'"employability skills,'' but this is difficult without a job-like situation for modeling 
behavior. The best approach is to focus on self-development and career expkmtion. 

We believe that job keeping skills are best taught as part of the vocational class or 
when the students go to a job site witfi the class for a "^clinic" experience.^ Good teachers 
see that the studrats practice as many of these skills as possible in the classroom setting 
(punctuality, wearing a uniform, performing tasks resp(N^ibly, etc.). EmployaA)ility ddlls 
become a major focal point when the course includes independent work on job sites. 
Whether or not a student enrolls in vocational courses, paid w<Hk experience provides a 
final opportunity to leam employability skills btfott graduation. A focus on enq>loyability 
skills during prevocational courses is premature. 

A focus on job finding skills in the prevocational setting is also premature.^ 
Specific job finding skills are b^t taught at the end ci the high school years as a concluding 
uiut to tte vocational sequence or as a separate workshop. Tliese skiUs are far mcne easily 
learned than are job keeping skills, since they involve short term behaviors an^ can be 
taught through established methods. Job finding skills are a part of the ''nansition** 
process; Aey do not have to be a part of the prevocational or regular vocational curriculum 
but can be offered separately. 

Costs of Prevocational Instruction 

Prevocational classes should cost little extra once they are instituted, since they 
should be (rffered as part of the special education curriculum. However, there will be some 
initial costs for purchasing or assembling instructional materials, for curriculum 
development, and probably for teacher training. The San Mateo Union High School 
District is making an effort to see that prevocaticmal courses are offered as part of the 
special education cuiriculum at all six of the district's regular high schools; th^ courses 
are usually taken by students ^o are not mainstreamed in vocational education, and so 
bear the fUll burden of teaching employability skills. The amount sprat on this effort in 
recent years has been approximately $30,000 per year, exclusive of teacher's salaries for 
time in class.^ This cost, higher than it would be for an equivaloit effort in a smaller 
district where coordination issues were less prominent, or in many other parts of the 
country, where staff salaries are lower. The extra costs of initiating a prevocational 



^ Id most bealdi auaittnl nt child caie programs, instnictioo in the fint lemetlcr is eotiiely in the classoom and hu a 
Iflfe academic compoDtot The clinic expenence, involving trips lo a job site for practice, may be the fifat opportuDity 
for stndeots to practice enployaUUty skills. 

' htvmlioiud daaaea devoted to job Hndiog can be valuabk when they use these ^ 
adMevdopmenL 

^ Althoagb thai coat is aome t im e a included u part of the expense of pre vocational tnstnictioD, this is only ttie caae when 
toactoa with aheady fUl class schedules are paid an overk>ad ^ 
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curriculum should not last more than two or three years; after this effort the cost of 
maintaining these courses should be no greater than for other classes. 



(4) Work Experience 

Every handicapped student who is not planning to pursue a postsecondary 
education shouM have the oppwtunity to participate in a paid viork experience program. 
Whedier or not it is connected to any specific occupational training, woric experience will 
be of great benefit to handicapped students student This realization has spuntd irany 
school districts to develop work experience programs for handicapped students; 
California's Project Wofk Ability serves handicapped students on the basis of teacher 
referrals. The special wc»k experience programs in many schools target those who have 
not been able to succeed in the vocational program. It is important that all handicapped 
students participate in v/otk experience, not just those youth with no advanced skills 
training. 

Many vocational classrooms are organized like a work place, but students' 
employability skills can still benefit from participation in a woric experience program. 
There are inqx)rtant incentives to developing those skills in the work experience situation 
that do not pertain to the classroom situatim. Only on the job do students get to and from 
work on their own, get along with other enq>loyees on a daily basis, know that employers 
arecountingontheirperfonnance, and feel the incentive of real pay for real wc^ If the 
vocational program does not include work experience, then hmdic^ppod students should be 
offered the chance to participate in the separate worii experience program* That 
e)q)mence is most he^ful if tkd to the student's traiim is 
familiar witfi die student's abilities, but any work experience is preferable to none. 

However work experience programs are organized, it is important that the 
individuals in charge of placing students have the time and entrepreneurial skill to get local 
employers involved. New Yoric's High School of the Fashion Industry has develc^ an 
excellent program of work experience for its students, partly because the principal there has 
such good employer contacts and can ""seir them on the program. In either case, a 
professional who understands the students should be in charge of placing diem in jobs, 
counseling them, and monitoring their behavior through the employer. In Beloit, 
Wisconsin, the vocational teachers coordinate their own students in work experience. 
California's *^cocp^ program model is excellent for this purpose with studoits in specific 
vocational programs^ since experienced vocational teachos do die placement and are given 
time during die teaching day to mcmitor and counsel their students. The cost of work 
experience prc>grams is discussed below, along with the costs of transition services. 



(5) Transition Services 

Handiciq)ped students need special help making the transition from secondary 
school to the worid of work. As part of the transition process for each student, the local 
education agency should have a formal mechanism to bring together all professionals 
responsible for that student, preferably also with the student and his or her parents. For 
students pursuing vpcdal diplomas, the Dade County Public Schools have designated the 
twelfth grade meeting as a "transition conference** to meet diis need Professionals 
present at this conference include the student's vocational instructor, special education 
teacher, and ^acement specialist Conference participants can discuss alternatives, evaltiate 
the results of the la^t vocational assessment, and make sure each person is familiar with 
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his or her responsibility in facilitating the transition process. These transition conferences 
should be icquired for each handicsq>ped student, since they provide an opportunity for 
school personnel to pool their knowledge of the student and the environment to help 
students plan for the future and identify sooices of assistance. 

The most important transition service of all is job placement Most school districts 
have only recently recognized their responsibilities in that area. A number of the schools 
we visited still do not officially provide special placement assistance for handicapped 
students, but those who do not feel that they should move ahead in tfiis area. The Dade 
G>unty Public Schools are making an exemplary effort in placement, having hired two full- 
time job developers to find enq>k)y ment for all handicapped seniors in vocational programs 
who wish to work during the coming year. These job developers are a part of the 
vocational education department, funded by the Parkins setaside. Since placement is their 
sole responsibility, they have time to develop contacts with employers and monitor the 
placement of last year's graduates in addition to finding and placing graduating seniors. 

Unfcntunately, placement responsibility is often given to someone who has little 
time f<»r it Some vocational schools require that teachers place all of their graduating 
seniors. When teachers to do this job '"in their spare time,** only the most dedicated will 
make special efforts for their handicapped students. Such an aUocation of responsibility 
works best in the separate vocationsd programs, with small classes. The teacher of 
InstituticMial and Home Services at Oklahoma's O.T. Autiy Vo-Tech, for example, has 
been very successful at ^^acing students from this separate vocational program. She has 
small classes and excellent enq)loyer contacts from her past professicmal experience. For 
teachers with larger chases, and for those who have spent most of their careers in the 
publk schools latfier than in the industry, placing students is a large burden. 

Sevml of the teachers who participated in this study take on this respcmsibility 
gladly and are committed to placing their h^mdicapped students, but it is unreasonable to 
expect all teachers to behave in this fashion If teachers take on this responsibility, they 
should also be paid for die sa^ce. In addition, their performance should be evaluated, 
including their success with handicapped students. 'One solution would be to give 
vocationid teachers the optim of extracting to perfonn this service for additional payment 
Otherwise the respcmsibility should rest with another school district en^loyee whose work 
load can reascmably include this task. 

Enrollment in postsecondary education is a valid outcome of placement efforts, and 
exemplary programs tate this into account Most of the vocational teachers we visited 
encouraged thrar students to pursue further educaticm, as did those responsible for student 
transition. In the case of the area vocational center or regional occupatioiud center, formal 
transiticm efforts for some students can be minimal because they stay at the same school. 
If students plan to attend another institution for their advanced vocational education, then 
there must be school to school communication about programs and qiplication processes, 
as well as school to student communicaticHi about postsecondary education. Wisccmsin's 
Beloit school district has maintained partxulariy gxxl communication with local technical 
schools and community colteges through fcmnal articulation agreements as well as personal 
cmtacts. 

Placement services can help compensate for handicapped students' deficiencies in 
""job getting skills." Given many handicapped students' deficiencies in ""job keeping 
skills," transition programs should engage in follow-up as well as placement of 
handkatHied students. California's Project Wwk Ability is an important prc^gram not only 
because it places students, but because it provides other transition services as well. The 
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Project Work Ability coordinatc»s we visited give their clients a vocational assessment to 
assist in placement, counsel students during their critical Hrst weeks on the job, and try to 
find other jobs for those whose placements do not woik out. Project Wc^rk Ability is a step 
toward the more complete transition efforts which are needed by handicapped students 
moving into full-time wcnic Project Work Ability and similar efforts should not only be 
encouraged, but extended to cover all handicapped students who wish the service. 

One special education official we interviewed stated that Transition is an eight to 
ten year job. Anecdotal evidence from a number of schools indicates that handicapped 
students are mcne likely than odiers to need help finding work when they lose their jobs or 
decide to leave their postsecondary training. In talking with teachers and school officials, 
we became persuaded that schools should provide or arrange extended transition services 
for handicapped students, alduxigh eight to ten years is not likely to be feasible. We heard 
about students who came back to their school five years later and asked their vocational 
instructor to help diem find another job. For every student who felt free to make that visit, 
there are probably several who needed the assistance but did not ask for it^ 

Where schools do offer extended transition services, students h^^t benefited. At 
New York's Clara Barton and Fashion Industry High Schools, job coaches not only place 
students but also try to stay in contact with them for an extended time.* We learned about 
another notable effort towards continuing transition services at Francis Tuttle Vo-Tech in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Teachers of the Building and Grounds Maintenance program 
have established an Alunmi Association and Sujqxnt Group for their students, former 
students, and parents* This group meets monthly to discuss a wide range of issues related 
to school and post-school transition to employment Respcmsibility for coordinating the 
meetings is shared with the local Mental Health Services office, and a newsletter is sent 
monthly to bU members. The alumni association is an admirable soluticm to the long term 
transition problem, since students never lose their ''eligibility** and since they become 
familiar with the organization brfore they leave school. Students know where to go for 
help should they need it, and parents can likewise utilize the group's knowledge when they 
need it 

A special transitional program of woik experience has been tried in New York City 
in recent years* The ''FLEX** program serves handicapped students ages eighteen to 
twenty-one who have not graduated from high school* Because these students are really 
too old to be in a conventional high school, and because they have already failed in the 
regular schod program, FLEX takes them out ^ the school setting and places diem at a job 
site for a twenty-week program of work experience and instruction* The amount of 
academic imtruction varies widi die job; it is joVrelaled and taA^ The 
FLEX program has served about 7(X) clients, 600 of whom have found permanent jobs or 
continued theii* training*' This program has succeeded with a group of students for whom 
the regular public schools have already failed, and can serve as a model for programs of 
last resort FLEX has been so successful ihsx it has become a permanent part of the New 
York City school system as an alternative high school with inany sites. 



Some leadieniaagetted that foltowHipirat the ft^^ butthesc 
ageocieinvely lerveUie mildly lemiqghiDdic^ Even wheo Uie lifeocy doei aenre thU ftott|^ thm 
luiQg it. la niiooit aoy qwcialeducatioa ftudeot who graduaiet or ages out becomes digible for ithabilitttioD services, 
but the stjfma attached Id theae aenricea pieimts many of the mildly haodicqiped from utiliiiQa them. 
^ At Clara Barton, the Job coaches are atudents training to be vocational rehabUttatkm coooaelors. This srraAgement 
cootribtttes to better cootdinatioD between the schools and the rehabUitatioo agency as weU as to Uie future of the 
i ftM ffntf foachfff 

' StudentsmaytakeanothertwenSy weeks of training if they wish. 
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The Costs of Work Experience and Transition Programs 

Work experience and transition programs vary greatly in their costs, depending 
upon the number of stipends granted by the school district and how carefully the school 
district supervises student workers. At one extreme is New Y<^ City's FLEX program, 
costing $5,342 per student per semester for staff and stipends. Remember, however, this 
amount represents the total cost of educating these students for twenty weeks, providing 
transition services, and supplying wages. In addition, the clients selected for FLEX are 
precisely those who are most difficult to serve. The twelve-to-one ratio of staff to students 
at all job sites makes this project more expensive than other work experience programs, and 
its stipends make it more expensive even than modified vocational education classes. Its 
cost is partially offset by the state reimbursement increase following ^m its 90% 
attendance rate with a group of studoits who have been in the habit of skipping school. 

Other work experience and transition programs are less ambitious, but can still 
provide valuable services for moderate costs. Project Work Ability in Huntington Beach, 
California manages to serve approximately 3 '0 students for an average annual cost of 
between $330 and $350 per student^' In this program there is less school supervision on 
site; employers are almost entirely responsible for the content of the training provided to 
each student Yet only 8% of the 1985-86 graduates were unemployed at the time of this 
year's follow-up survey: 42% were employed full-time, 17% en^loyed part-time, and 26% 
enrolled in a postsec<mdaiy institution. For the salary, benefits, and travel costs of two 
professimals, the Dade Ccnmty Schools have been able to serve nearly 200 handicapped 
students per year, even during the program's first years. Of the 198 students eligible for 
placement in the spring of 1986, 45% were placed into competitive employment, 39% 
enrolled in a postsecondary institution, and 16% were transferred over to other public 
agencies. 



(6) Support Services from Learning Specialists 

In addition to the services of teachers, students, or paraprofetisionals in the 
vocaticmal classroom on a daily basis, handiciqiped students need assistance from learning 
specialists based outside the classroom. As with in-class assistance, the degree of support 
needed outside the classroom is direcdy tied to the size of vocational classes and teachers' 
specialized kiiowledge: students in small classes with teachers who are well trained in 
special educaticm will need far less support from other personnel than will students in large 
classes taught by teachers who lack training in specialized education. Since the vast 
majority of mainstream vocational classes are fairly large, and are taught by vocational 
educatim teachers with little specialized knowledge about exceptional students, support 
serv^ are a lay element in quality mainstream vocational educatim. The programs we 
observed all had come to terms with the issue of suppcnt services* Since their financial and 
organizational cmstraints varied, each had solved the problem in a slightly different way. 
Tte major kinds of itinei^.! or auxiliary support services provkled handicapped students in 
mainstream vocational education programs are the following: itinerant services from 
specialists in the vocational classroom, service from specialists in a learning lab or resource 
center close to the clasooom, and service in the special education classroom* Some of the 
programs relied upon all three sources of service, while others concentrated on one 
approach* 



^^ThUisS2,OOOoimthnthetvcr^ooitofedvcati]« itiideatattBOCESforlialf the day over the 

coune of a whole year, aod nearly $1 ,000 more than the coit of educa^ a haodicanml student m vocational counet at 
a oonpiehendve W|h achool in New Yofk for 

^ ^ This inchidea wit^ ^ <>ttt of 182 itiidents served, at an average of $410 per 
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Specialists in the Vocational Education Classroom 

Most of the vocational schools we visited employed specialists who spent at least 
some time in the vocational classes observing students, talking with teachers, and 
occasionally helping out in the classroom. In two cases the speci^st spent a great deal 
more time in the classnx>m, and in each case the strategy has proved quite effective. 

The specialist at Illinois*s Decatur Area Vocational School teaches almost 
exclusively in the woricshops, rotating to the classes where students are having the most 
trouble. He is assisted in this effort by two full-time teacher's aides, both certified 
teachers. Each of tl^ese professionals has major responsibility for eight to ten different 
classes at any time, so they serve a large population. Since there are no separate 
introductory courses at this school, the availabiUty of in-class assistance is important. 

A similar approach is used at Locklin Vo-Tech in Florida, where the specialist 
spends a fair amount of time in the practical setting vith her students, going into the 
vocational labs when students need some special help. This activity was highly praised by 
the teachers, who felt that it gave her a better understanding of what the students needed to 
learn. Sometimes she used this time to leam particular skills herself so she could help the 
students practice Aem in the resource room. 

In both Decatur and Locklin, the specialists are willing to help any student who 
needs assistance in die vocational class. As a result, they are not viewed as the ""special ed 
teacher'* and their students are not embarrassed by their assistance. Both the specialists and 
the vocational teachers at these centers feel this acceptance is important to the specialists' 
success. 

The presence of the specialist in the vocational lab chi an itinoant basis has benefits 
beyond the immediate learning of the student For instructors who are receptive, in-class 
assistance from the specialist can also serve as training the teacher in how to help a 
particular student. If the specialist can diagnose the student's learning style and respond 
appropriately, then the teacher can leam from that response as well. Having specialists in 
the classroom also facilitates the communication between special educaticm and vccational 
teachers, a component so important diat it is discussed separately in this chapter. 

The more time the specialist spends in the classroom, the more labor intensive the 
task of jproviding support services. Locklin's specialist usually has responsibility for 
twenty-four to thirty students, with no more than fifteen at the school during either the 
morning or the afternoon session. The director of the Centc ^eels that this is the 
maximum feasible load for this kind of instruction, leaving no time for transition activities 
or instruction of more students. 

Learning Resource Centers 

At most of the schools we visited, the specialists spend far more of their time in the 
resource room than in the vocational classroom. Often called the "learning resource center 
(LRC)," this room can be used as a study hall, a remediation lab, a place for students to 
"cool out," or a home room for support staff. Each LRC we visited served a slightly 
different mix of purposes, depending upon how the specialists defined their jobs and how 
the vocational teachers made use of the support services. In each case, however, the LRC 
was an important factor in the improvement of vocational education for handicapped 
students. 
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Excellent use is made of the resource center at Indian Valley Aiea Vocational School 
in Illinois, where the specialist in charge is a certified special education teacher with over 
five years of experience running JTPA programs in addition to her teaching experience. 
This resource room serves a variety of purposes, with majcM- emphasis on its availability as 
a quiet place to work while the specialist helps students develop basic skills or learn 
material with which they are having particular trouble. 

One of the strengths of this particular resource roon: is the flexibility of its services. 
The resource teacher follows a different strategy with each student, depending upon the 
student and the vocational class. Students in programs with a large academic component 
use the resource room as a study haU where help is available. If a student needs an iso^^ted 
setting for taking a test <»* needs to have the test read by someone, the resource room is the 
place for that activity.i^ Vocational teachers can send students to the resource room with 
instructions for the specialist The amount of time and number of days a student spends in 
the resource room will depend upon the help needed When students come to the resource 
room, the specialist keeps track of how long they stayed, their activities, and their 
achievements; the specialist reports back to the vocational teachers about student progress. 

Indian Valley's resource room has a very serious but warm atmosphere; students 
appear to feel very comfortable but also see it as a woik environment The room is located 
near the office, so the specialist can visit vocational classrooms while students are woridng 
in the lab.^^ Since any student can use the LRC by choice and teachers may send non- 
handicapped students as well as handicapped students there, students attach no stigma to 
the center and are very willing to be there. The specialist is very familiar wiA each 
handicapped student in the school, since she writes the vocational component of their lEP 
and maintains contact with special education teachers at the home school. Hiis specialist is 
officially responsible for forty-nine handic2q[yped students, half <tf whcmi are at the center at 
any one time; the actual number of students served does vary, since some of these needed 
no special services and since she also helps non-handicapped students. 

Stpport Services from the Special Education Classroom 

Somi vocational schools and most comprehensive high schools have neither a 
learning resource center for the vocational program nor itinerant specialist services in the 
vocational classroom* In these settings, support services are suppUed solely in the special 
education classroom. The difTerence between this system and me LRC system is that in 
this case the support services are given by a teacher who has both vocational and non- 
vocational students in the class. Unlike the LRC staff or itinerant specialists, special 
education teachers usually have had no special training in vocational education. Specialists 
are not only better trained to provide support services, but are able to learn more on the job 
because ihey can concentrate on the kinds of instruction which are applicable to vocational 
education. In some schools each specialist has responsibility only for students in particular 
vocational fields, a division of labor which permits them to better serve their clients. By 
contrast, special education teachers must respond to the needs of students for assistance in 
a wider variety of areas, as requested by a larger number of teachers. 

Although we did visit some successful programs where support services were 
provided exclusively by the special educaticm teachers, we know of many more where this 



^2 SometiiDei t itudent who hit been diiniptive is lent to the LRC, but Uiat itudent is treated ci if sent for study hall 
rather ttiao u punishment The student does get a chance to cool out, but also receives some instiuction. 
When the teacher leaves the room, it is monitored by administrative and teaching personnel in the office. 
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arrangement did not work well.'^ At the schools where this support system woiics well, 
the special education teachers have been able to adjust their teaching schedule so they have 
class time available for helping students with their vocational class assignments. If the 
teachers are expected to provide support services, but must spend Ave class periods a day 
teaching math, English, or other subjects, it is very difficult for them to provide any 
support otfier than to teach a general course of 'Vocational math" or 'Vocational English." 
The support services should be provided during a ''resource room" class, so individu^ help 
can be given with particular problems, without interfering with the regular academic 
instructional progrant Several of the teachers we spoke with felt that one teacher should be 
in charge of the resource room for the entire day, so that this teacher could become more 
familiar with the vocational class assignments and develop systematic approaches to 
teaching particular skills. However it is done, special education teachers providing support 
services must have adequate time in the teaching day to provide them suid to learn about 
vocational education. 



(7) Communication between Specialists and Vocational leachers 

Even v/hcn there is time in the day f special education teachers to assist vocational 
students with their work, special educatic . departments often fail to provide appropriate 
support services to vocational students because there is a lack of communication between 
special educators end vocational educators.^ This problem is gready exacerbated when the 
special education teacher is located at a different campus than the vocational teacher. In 
too many schools, it is up to the individual vocational instructor to contact the special 
education teacher for advice about a student or to ask that the student receive extra help 
connected to the vocational class. We did visit some schools where tins pattern prevailed, 
and support services were piovided because the vocational teacher was unusually energetic 
and the special education department was unusually interested. These successes 
notwithstanding, we should not design educational systems which depend so heavily upon 
unusual teacher initiative. 

If special education teachers must provide support services, then some care must be 
taken to set up the flow of communications. The special education teacher and the 
vocational education teacher must conmiunicate between classes or in writing about the 
services which are needed The conmiunication problem is worse when the vocational 
classes are at a different campus than the academic classes fcft handicapped students. In 
this case there must be a major time conunitment to inter-school communications. 
Comprehensive schools pose less of a problem, since special education teachers and 
vocational teachers are located in the same school and are part of the same faculty. Supp(Ht 
services can be greatly improved if the special education teachras receive assignment sheets 
for each student from the vocational teachers or if vocational teachers are a^ed to fill out 
check-up sheets for the special education teachers on a regular basis. In Norman, 
Oklahoma, the school district releases special education teachers one class period per day 
so they can visit Moore-Norman Vo-Tech on a regular basis. As a result, each special 
education teacher talks to each vocational teacher responsible for their students once a week 
despite their different teaching locations. 



14 See Bubvi Beoo, E. Gueth Hoichlnder, et al, Vocational Education Survey of Special Populations, i report 
pfcpoed for the Center for Educaliooal Statiilict, \5S. Depfftment of Educttiont Jnucy 1987. 

Sec Chipter 2 for an extended diiciittion of the ootnmimiritiop g^. 
^^The difficulties are ncariy overwhelming in the California ROP lyi^^m, where advanced vocational education is 
provided in a large number of litet throughout the district as well u in centen which may be outside the district 
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The Sauk Area Career Center has recently lost its funding for on-campus support 
services, and its faculty attest to the superiority of locating support service on campus 
rather than in classrooms at feeder schools. After ten years of having access to support 
services from three special education teachers located at a learning resource center on 
campus, vocational teachers now must depend upon special education teachers at feeder 
schools in three different school districts to perform this task. The Center's teachers fmd it 
very difficult to contact other teachers during the teaching day. Although the Center and its 
staff ait committed to serving special education students, there is net a concomitant effort 
by special education departments at the feeder schools, so no system has been set up 
whereby the two groups can communicate. Even if communications were better, there is 
no way that special education teachers can teach normal class loads at remote sites and still 
provide the kind of assistance that three specially trained teachers were able to provide 
when tiiey had no other responsibilities and were located at the Career Center. 

Rather than depending upon the individual vocational teacher to contact a special 
educator, there must be someone who organizes the flow of support services. This person 
must have easy access to the clients and all of the service i^viders, and must maintain 
good communications with each. We found that good communications often depend upon 
physical proximity and personal acquaintance. Even where these are present, 
conmiunication cannot be taken for granted but must be designed into die system. Only 
very small schools appear to have excellent conununications without a formal system for 
insuring Uiis. It is more difficult to facilitate communications at a large school, especially 
at a vocational center with a number of feeder schools. The informal approach only works 
well where there are few clients and few other professionals serving thent 

The problem of coordination is greatly reduced when there is one coordinator 
specifically assigned to that job. In every school we visited in Wisconsin, the special 
education department is able to provide support services more readily because the 
designated vocational instructor (DVI) can uke responsibility for making the system 
work.^^ This coordination role is the main job of some DVIs, although others may also 
provide support services directly. Special needs specialists at California's ROCs are 
iixcreasingly taking on the role of coordinator, due to the number of students and classes 
they must serve. We saw an excellent example of good communications at the Coastline 
Regional Occupaticrial Center in California, where specialists see conmiunic&tion and 
cjc^xlination as their main function. The specialists describe dieir role as providing 
ioformation which can help die teacher understand students' needs, communicating job and 
educational opportunities to students and their parents, develq>ing employer contacts, and 
facilitating interaction between special eviucatm at a students' home school and the ROC 
teachers. T^ie diree very committed specialists for approximately 300 high school students 
at Coastline ROC managed to maintain good communications with the home schools, 
where most support services must be provided. This excellent communication is 
undoubtedly part of the reason why over half of handicapped students students who 
complete vocatxmal programs at Coastline are placed in jobs relevant to their training. 

Figure 4-1 illustrates the communications flow surrounding an effective special 
needs coordinator in a large school or school district. In smaller schools or small school 
districts this p^nern of coordination may not be iq>propriate. StafT in smaller organizations 
frequently fill more than one role, simplifying the coordination task although running the 
risk of overwork. 



The Designated Vocational Initnictor^ pipgram is & pilot piogrsin for coofdinating special educaton and vocational 
educatm. The ''DVT is a ipecial educaUsr who hu ta!^en extensive summer tndning from state officialfe in techniques 
for assisliqg vocational instnicton and handici4>ped students in vocational education. For a further discussion of the 
DVI prpgrasv iee Chq>ter S. 
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Figure 4-1 

Coordination in a Model Vocational Education Program 




The Cost of Support Services from Learning Specialists 

The per student cost of a learning resource center and its specialists depends 
somewhat on the materials available through the center, but more heavily upon the 
specialists' duties. If the specialists are each responsible for more than fifty students, they 
will have to spend most of their time in the resource center and will communicate 
personally with vocational stiff only about new students or problem cases. In this case the 
cost of staff time per student will run between $300 and $400. If the specialists are 
expected to spoid much time in the vocational classrooms and coordiiiate very closely with 
each vocational teacher with regard to each student, then they can serve fewer students. 
Providing this level of support is of course expensive, costing the equivalent of one full 
time professional's salaiy ami benefits for each twenty-four to thirty students enrolled for 
half a day at a vocational school. The cost p'^^r student will be around $1,000 for staff time 
alone. Despite the costs, this kind of sui^rt service is a very good way to introduce 
mainstreaming to a vocational school: vocational teachers are much more accq)ting of 
handicapped students if they feel there will be adequate help both in the classroom and to 
pull out itudents when needed. 
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When support services are provided in a special educati«>n class, the annual costs 
are the same as for any such class. This means that one-fifth of the teacher's salary is 
paying for suj^rt service to twelve students, assuming a five period teaching day and 
special education case loads of twelve students per teacher. If the special education 
teachers are not on the same campus as the vocational teachers, ihe*^ some money must be 
allocated for coordination: daily release time for teachers, salary for a special needs 
coordinator, some specified portion of the special education supervisor's time, or some 
other arrangement. Without such arrangements the resource room aoes not usually 
function as a support service to the vocational class, so some sort of cooaUnation effort 
must be budgeted Providing support services during a special education class seems a less 
expensive way to provide services, because no addition^ staff must be hired. Yet the cost 
in such situations is close to $600 per student, just for the teacher's time in class. If the 
teachers are given a lighter teaching load in order to Jlow them to coordinate with 
vocational teachers, the cost increases by $125 per student, on average. Assuming that the 
instruction previously given during that time was also valuable, there are opportunity costs 
to providing vocatiocial education related instruction during that time which must be 
accounted for in assigning that time to support services. It sq)pears that offering support 
services through the special education classroom ^s less expensive only in appearance, not 
inreidity. 

The Importance of Coordinated Systems for Mainstream Vocational Education 

Students in mainstream vocational classes need far mo&e external support than do 
those in separate classes, due to the usual difference in class size and teacher qualifications. 
Unfortunately, in many schools too little external suppc '>frered to make mainstreaming 
work for many of the special needs students; in other v i support services are not well 
coordinated with vocational instruction. Wher the level of support is low« or when that 
support is poorly coordinated with the vocational instruction, professionals outside the 
classroom can help only after a crisis attracts their attention. When sui^xMt is higher and 
well coordinated witli the course material, professionals outside 'He classroom can monitor 
student progress and function in a preventive mode rather than in a crisis mode. High 
levels of support and good coordination are essential characteristics of exemplary 
vocational programs serving handicapped students. These goals can be achieved through a 
variety of ways, but care must be taken in each case to insure that communication is 
achieved. 

Observing mainstream programs in action, we cmcluded that there should be at 
least one person in each school who spends nearly all of his <v her time trying to make 
mainstreaming work. Whether it is a vocational school or a comprehensive school, any 
school offering advanced vocational education should staff such a position. Since the 
cooperation of two different departments is not a natural outcome of school organization, 
the complete attention of one persm is necessary in order to establish commumcation 
cooperation between special educators and vocaticmal educators. Dqpending upon the 
number of handicapped students enrolled in vocational education, this coofdination rede can 
be played by someone who also provides major support services or by someone who is a 
full-time coorduiator. It is imporuuit that tfiis person have training in both special education 
and vocational education, although a formal credential in both is not necessary. An 
understanding of both disciplines is impcxtant, and an q>preciation for how they dififei in 
perspective is essential to helping them work togettier. llie special needs coofdinatcnr must 
have the technical knowledge of Ae special educator, but must understand the vocational 
program and its target w<ffk environments well enough that vocational teachers respect his 
or her judgement abcMit student placement Just as the best vocational teachers are 
unusually understanding of individual differences, the best special needs coordinators are 
unusually appreciative of the need to make greater demands on handicapped students in 
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order to prepare them for the world of work. To bring special and vocational educators 
together^ coordinators must be able to bridge the perceptual worlds themselves. 



(8) Admpnistrative Support 

Our visits to exemplary programs persuaded us that vocational programs do not 
provide quiJity training to handicapped students in all vocational fields unless there are 
school acbninistrators veiy committed to this goal. This fimction might be pof ormed oy an 
administrative vice principal or the head of the vocational school itself. It is clearly not 
essential that the district as a whole share this objective, but without significant 
administrative support at the school level, the Idnds of system elements noted in tliis 
chapter would not be possible.^' Given the need for interdepartmental smd inter-school 
cooperation, administrative leadership is even i^ore essential to improving the 
employabili^ of handicapped students than to most educational objectives. Where 
administrates put a pricmty on serving handicapped students in vocaticmal education, both 
vocational and special educators in the district are more likely to see it as a priority. If the 
administrate can provide fiinds for special services and evaluate vocaticMial teachers with 
regard to their role in the facilitating this effort, then he or she can have an impact beyond 
that of mcMal leadership. 



Conclusion 

An exemplary vocational education program should inc(»porate all of the elements 
shown in Figure 4-2. It would be a composite of efforts by the special education 
department, the vocational education department, employers, and a local community 
organization such as the vocational rehabilitation agency or mental health services bureau. 
These entities must work togedier much more than is commcm practice; fnofessionals hired 
as ""support stafT may provide the daily liaison function, but there must also be joint 
planning and in-service training if such a program is to succeed. 

The vocational program must build upon the assessment, career exploration, and 
academic experiences provided in the junior high and early high school years. This 
prevocational time is the responsibility of the special education department and, if 
established, the assessment center staff. The result of these experiences should be a 
decision about placement for each student which reflects his or her interests and abilities. 
Although we expect diat most mildly learning hmdic^pped students interested in a 
vocational education will be placed into a special introductory vocational course, it is also 
possible to reconmtend placement into a modified vocational program for those students 
who will need continued special attention, or placement into a mainstream introductory 
vocaticmal class for those who need very little support In each case, the least restrictive 
environment should be chosen for that student The placement decision should be made by 
a specialist who is also charged with the re^pcmsibility of monit(xing that placement and 
intervening if necessary. 

Once a student is placed in vocational education, the vocaticmal education 
department nmst cocypmue with the special education department in seeing that the student 
is well serv^ in the chosen placement If that placement is a separate introductory course, 



Diflrici sttpport mnit be lufflrieot to ioiiire adequtfe funding, however. 
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Figure 4-2 

Successful Vocational Program for Students with Mild Handicaps 
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then the vocational teacher should have ample time to learn about each student's abilities 
and to teach each student with appropriate techniques. The specialist assigned to each 
student's case can help the vocaticmal teacher to reach that student, as well as to monitor 
that student's progress and to communicate with the special education teachers about 
upptopnaic assistance which may be needed. The progress of the student in this class will 
be used at year's end to detmnine whether the student should be placed in a separate 
vocational class or in a mainstream class for the vocational sequence which seems 
appropriate. This decision should rest with the same professional who has been 
monitoring the original placement 

When handicapped students attend mainstream vocadonal classes, the major 
responsibility for the occupational and employability training rests with vocational 
educators. In an exemplary program, the support staff also plays a major role. Support 
staff should be part of the vocational educaticm department, but may well be trained in 
special education and perhiq)s should be also a part of the special education department. 
Support staff are responsible for seeing that students receive Ae special services they need, 
either 1^ providing these tfiemselves or nuddng sure tfiat special education teachers provide 
this assistance, bi either case, siq>port staff is in cl^ 

should be housed at the same facility. The suppCMl staff will have little occasion to assist 
students in separate classes, since Aese classes will be small and taught by those teachers 
most experienced with special needs students, periuq>s teachers vrith extensive special 
education training as well as vocational certificates. For each student, 
whethermainstreamed or not, the professioiLil who has placed that student should maintain 
communications vrith all personnel involved and monitor the student's progress. 

As the student moves into the work experience component of a vocational course 
sequence, respcmsibility for Aat student will still be held mairily hy the vocational educators 
who place the student and supervise the program. Vocational special needs support staff 
will be less irr^Kxlant, but the services d counselors or job coacli^ will beomie impcMtant. 
The professional who has had r^ponsibility for i^ing and monitoring this student during 
the hi^ school years will coordinate with the work experience supervisors to keep special 
edi*cation teachers informed of their students' progress and aspects of enq>loyability skills 
which may need to be stressed in the classroonL Special educators should teach a unit on 
job finding as well. The vocational rehabilitation agency or mmtal s^vices bureau may 
assist in the job coaching process. Local employers should also become involved in 
teaching students and communicating to the schools about their studmt trainees. 

Before graduation, the lEP conference should focus on the transition process. 
Although special personnel should be hired to make job placements, die vocational and 
special ^ucation teacheis should be involved at the transition conference in recommending 
placements. A representative of the local vocational rehabilitation agency should attend the 
transition conference as well. The confmtnce should result in an effort by the placement 
specialist to place the student in an appropriate job or, if at all possible, in apostsecmdary 
program. Job specialists should contmue thei ' involvement with each student for at least a 
year after job placement, counseling the student, nKmitoriiig the placement, and answering 
employers' questions. Job specialists will know the entire program has been a success 
when an employer asks for more of their clients when an opening occa^. As a school's 
vocational program more closely approximates this model for its milcly handicapped 
students, that sign of success should become more wmmon. 
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CHAPTER 5 



IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE AND FEDERAL POLICY 



Many vocaticmal education programs have made good progress in their effort to serve 
hancticapped students during the past ten years. We observed some of the notable 
successes. However, there are still many programs which are not accommodating 
handicapped students well, and many more that are not serving them in the least lestrictive 
environment The attitudes of some vocational and special educattMs impede progress in 
this area: many vocational teachers still resent the extra burdm of teaching students widi 
special needs and mai^ special education teachers are reluctant to relinquish control of tiieir 
students to odiers. Some of tHe obstacles to progress, however, are actually posed by state 
and federal policies in vocational education or special education. 

The reconmiendations presented here are aimed at removing such obstacles so that 
state and federal officials of vocational and special education will facilitate rather than 
obstruct local efforts to improve the employability of handicapped students through 
secondary vocaticmal education. Federal directives should facilitate more than regulate. 
They shcMild focus on the goal to be achieved while also assuring procedural accountability . 
State directives should require tiiat local education agencies adlrcss the quality of both 
classes and services for haiidicapped students in vocational education, and encourage better 
coordination between the two. In addition, state funding should be adrqwatf to make good 
programs possible and should support some kinds of functions entirely. While the 
provision of appropriate vocalioiud education programs for handici4)ped students is the 
respcmsibility of local jurisdictions, we offer die fdlowing recommendations for reforming 
state and federal polic> in this area. 



Wbat Stole Education Officials Can Do: Funding 

Through funding, state policy can have a substantial iirpact on how well vocational 
education programs serve hax^ikapped students. State funding policy can influence the 
quality of these programs in three ways: by increasing the ovctall level erf' fmancial support, 
by providing incentives for particular local activities, and by restricting the way state and 
federal furids can be spent Each state must evaluate its own situation to determine its 
funding priorities. ThrxMigh our observation of good programs and disciissims with local 
educators, we learned abc^t several ways state funding policy could be used to improve 
vocational education to handicapped students. The recommendations below are 
suggestions which state education departments should seriously consider as they shape 
dieir funding arrangements to the need for program improvement 

Provide more funding for education, especially vocational education 

States utt major actors in education funding. This is increasingly true in states hk^ 
California, where the local ability to tax for education is limited by statutofy and judic n i 
decisions. Since good vocational education for handicaiq)ed students depends upon 
smallCT classes and higher levels of support tovices, inqxovement in this area depends 
upon higher leyels of funding as well. Several of the recommendationi below concern 
funding for specific kinds d dfforts 1^ vocational and ^lecial educators, but &fre is a need 
for increased q)endingge.'iaally. If the'^''ofeducabonfimd8isiiotiiicreased,dimnew 
efforts in vocttional special needs education can onlv be supported by taking funds from 
odier programs. Such re-allocation will only deq^en me resentment wMch many parents of 
non-han£cappcd students alrealy feel about mandates in special education, and it is 
difficult to imagine which of the regular education programs to cut We recommend higher 
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levels of funding for education generally, as well as higher levels of funding for efforts to 
improve vocational and special education. 



In Oklahoma the state government has provided substantial support to special 
vocational education, and it has also made a large investment in modem area vocational 
centers. All advanced vocational education takes place at these centers, which have the 
latest equipment for each program area. Both separate and mainstream classes ait held at 
the centtiS, which are excellent physical settings for providing vocational education to both 
youth and adults. In additicm, the centers have closr ties to the business conmiunity. This 
close connection has benefited all students — the program conq>letion and placement rates 
are excellent for those with disabilities as well as for ncm-disabled students. 

Provide funding for support services by special educators to vocational education students 

Although state and federal vocational educaticm funds can be ufcd to supply suppcxt 
services to handiaq;)ped students in vocational classes, special education budgets should 
take into account tte need to provide these services tluxMi^ the special education system. 
This arrangement is necessary for three reasons: (1) vocational education budgets rarely 
allocate sufficient resources to provide adequate levels of student support; (2) special 
educates are most likely to have the training needed to serve as support staff; and (3) 
providing suppwt sovices through the special education system helps ensure high levels of 
coordination between the special education academic program and the vocational education 
program. State dq)artments of special education should allocate, as they already do in 
some states, a substantial amount of money to help local education agencies pay for 
vocational special needs consultants, resource center staff, and itinerant suppcMt services as 
needed 

Provide funding incentives for reduced class size in vocational education 

Class size is crucial because learning handicapped students, almost by defmition, 
are those who need extra help. Separate classes for handicapped students, whether 
introductory or advanced, should be kept as small as their academic classes. We 
reconmiend that special vocational classes for handicapped students be no larger than 
twelve students. 

Attention shoukl also be paid to die size of mainstream classes, where die sheer size 
of die class is often an obstacle to saving handicq)ped students weU. Quality suffers as 
student-teacha* ratios reach above eighteen to one, evn in odierwise excellent programs. In 
order to encourage local education agencies to reduce the size of vocational education 
classes, state funding formulas should provide greater assistance when mainstream classes 
have eighteen students or fewer vi/bcn handioqiped students are enrolled 

Florida's weighted funding system in its special education programs could be a 
model for vocational education fiuiding. Under this system, a ''handicap cost factor" is 
multiplied by the usual allocation, an attempt to reimburse schools for the cost of 
educating each student For exanq>le, in 1979 die cost factor for students with learning 
disabilities, mild behavior dismlers, or mild retardation was 2.3 for special education 
instruction.! If dus system wctc applied to students in mainstream vocational classes, this 
wouki make it financiaUy more feasible for schools to limit die size of these cla^uses. 



1 EdacitioDRDCioeCcolrr,Ed»calimCoiiii^ 

Slau md Federal Stipport Sygtms, Report No. P79-3» S eptei ribq 1979, p.7. 
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Fund professional development in special vocational education 

State dq>artmcnts of vocational and special education should fund and provide more 
in-service training for local educators. Oklahoma provides regional workshops in special 
vocational education, and Wisconsin recently held a series of workshops for 
administrators. State hinds should be made available to pay workshop leaders and fund 
release time for teachers attending woitshops. 

Vocaticma] teachers should be strongly encouraged in their own professional 
development, especially when that includes special education courses. Special education 
teachers should be encouraged to learn more about teaching career exploration and 
employability skills. Although teachers should be left to choose the exact nature of the 
courses they pursue for their further training, states could encourage colleges and 
universities to offer courses in special vocational educaticm throughout the state and could 
reimburse teachers fot their tuition costs in such courses.^ 

Encourage cooperadon between special and vocational educators 

In either the state department of vocatimal education or special education, at least 
one staff member should make interdepartmental cooperation a majw mission. Recently, 
several states have added state transition coordinates using federal special education or 
state funds to support the positi(m(s). As a beginning, tfiis exaployoc should ask school 
districts to explain how thc^ are currently coordinating special educatim with vocational 
education and how students are tracked through both systems. A review of tfiese efforts 
should lead to the sharing of results among similar districts and suggestions for 
improvement States may wish to consider requiring each district to establish a position 
for interdepartmental cowdination [ind providing fuunds for that position. This person 
would draw up and implement plans for joint program development by special and 
vocaticxial educators, for tracking particular students so that both departments are able to 
senre them, and for cooidinating special services to students in vocational prograais. 

Wisconsin's *l>esignated Vocational Instructor^ program provides anodier example 
of how state funding can improve local coordination. Funded by state and fedml money, 
this pilot program for coordinating special educatm and vocational educates has been in 
effect for several years and is now in place in over one hur^tlred school districts. The 
^'DVr is a special educator at each school who has taken extaisi ve summer training from 
state officials and university faculty in techniques for assisting vocational instructors and 
handicai^)ed students in vocational education. DVIs act as support staff and also 
coordinate senrices providul to vocaticmal education students with ha^ Although 
die DVI's release time from teaching is funded by die state, local autonomy is preserved 
because each DVI is free to define his or bo* specific role, allowing these professionals to 
decide how best to facilitate die vocational education of handiciq)ped students in their 
schools. Since aU DVIs have had a cominon training, their diffaentiqjproac^ 
the same outcome: hcttsr cooidination between vocaSmal and special e^icators. 

Encourage schools to coordinate with local rehabilitation agencies 

As part of the transition effort, schools should coordinate with local rehabilitation 
agencies when they have clients in conunon. State education departments can fund projects 



^ Direct ftiabMnaneiit for OOtioo would have to be come firom lUle or local fonds. Neitfier Che Feikiiit Act nor the 
EdycMioD for AO Hflidicapped Act permit findt 10 effortt 
to leach io-iervice oomei with money firom iheie acts. 
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which facilitate such cooperation. One approach is t earmait special project money for 
local attempts to improve cooperation. New York's Cooperative Service Model provides 
funding for different approaches to coordinating special education, vocational education, 
and vocational rehabilitation. Another approach is to require cooidination as a condition for 
participating in certain programs. California's Project Work Ability encourages 
cocmlination between special education, vocational education, rehabilitation agencies, and 
the state's employment department in this large woA, experience imogram for handicapped 
students. State level coordination between education and rehabilitation agencies may also 
be beneficial, since the state rehabilitation agency is then more likely to encourage its local 
repfesentatives to cooperate with vocational education programs in their area. 



What State Education Officials Can Do: Technical Assistance 

State governments should perform those research, evaluation, coordination, and 
development functions which local education agencies find difficult or impossible to 
manage. In some cases, the fmancial investment to do a task is simply too laige to ask of 
me school district In other cases, local education staff lack the expertise to do it These 
'"technical assistance** chores are properly the jurisdiction of state edt .ation departments. 
Education ofGcials Li each state may have their own priorities for providing teclmical 
assistance, depending upon the progress already made and kxral economic conditions. The 
recommendations below stem from our experimce in six states. They are exanq)les of how 
technical assistance might be provided over and above state officials* availability for 
responding to k)cal educators' questions. 

Take the lead in developing competency 'xised instruction in vocational education 

Our observations of vocational programs made clear the value <tf ccmipetency based 
instruction in serving non-handicapped as well as handicapped students. Undertaking the 
design of a competency based vocaticmal education cunkulum is too large a j(^ for local 
education agencies, but a state department of vocational education could provide the 
expertise and the funding for such a project This has been done in CMdahoma, where the 
state vocational board mandated the m4>lementation of individualized, competency based 
vocational education throughout the state. It is inqx)rtant that the system designed be 
individualized so students progress at their own pace, not sinq>ly a program where each 
unit is organized around student competencies anid student competencies aie listed at the 
end of the year. The state must take a straig lead in tfiis area, or ttejc^wiU not be done i^ 
the vast majority of districts. 

Evaluate and develop guidelines for vocational assessment. 

With the increasing federal emphasis on vocational assessme^nt, many school 
districts are in doubt about the best way to institute an assessment program. Some have 
fallen prey to ""vendor vultures** by purchasing expensive assessment packages, only to 
find that teachers do not know how to ntt the results obtained In some districts, the 
federal setaside for handicapped students in vocational education has been devoted so 
heavily to assessment efforts tfiat support services have been n^ected While vocational 
assessment is undoubtedly helpful, it is not clear how much vocational assessment is 
needed at what times. However, assessment is ddinitely needed at certain points in a 
student's education. (See Figure 4-2.) We found that assessment results are most useful 
when they serve as a guide for instructional services, but we did not find what type of 
assessment h best State departments of vocational education should take on this task of 
helping educators devek^, select, or modify vocational evaluation cqMbilities so diat local 
education agencies can avoid wasting money that could be used to provide valuable 
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services. State officials are reluctant to choose from among vendors due to the obvious 
economic consequences for the companies, but we see no reason why states should be 
more reluctant to evaluate and recommend assessment tools Aan textbooks. Local 
educators would certainly ^>preciate some guidance in this area, and it is badly needed 

Collea and evaluate appropriate instructional materials 

Although there are materials in vocational education which are designed for the 
learning handicapped student, most of the teachers we interviewed had not been able to find 
them. Mos^ had designed their own materials; others simply worked with existing 
materials in spite of the difficulties. State departments of vocational and special education 
should coc^ate in finding, evaluating, and compiling the adapted materials that are 
available and providing catalogues of these materials to local vocational education 
departments* Teacher-made materials could likewise be collected and evaluated, then 
included in the catalog* State officials can best perform this task, since they have the 
expertise and can make their time pay off for educators throughout the state. It would 
provide an inqx)rtant service for vocaticmal teachers who would iBce to zdapt their materials 
and recognition for those who already have done so. 

Make it possible for small school districts to use setaside funds effectively. 

Small school districts that are eligible for only small amounts of handicapped 
setaside funds often find they cannot use these resources effectively. They may even feel 
that the effort of rqxnting on their handicapped students is greater than the benefits.^ 

To address the problem of rural schools in Illinois, the state vocational education 
department is encouraging the development of sixty-one vocational education ""regions" 
through which it will disburse state and federal funds. The regional organizations will 
enable local education agencies to pool their funds for better service provision and 
improved articulation between secondary and postsecondary vocaticmal programs. The 
regional system permits economies of s^ale in funding and organizing special services. 
The state is gaining further efficiency because it will be better able to monitor the services 
of sixty-one regions than those of 750 school districts. 

In order to facilitate coordination between vocational education and special 
education pn^rams, we recommend that states encourage tfie use of regional organizations 
for the administering not only vocational education funds, but also spedal education funds. 
Regimalization is an important administrative step towaids improving tfie effectiveness of 
the federal setaside, especially in states with rural populaticms. 



What State Education Officials Can Do: Evaluation 



In most states, the evaluation of special needs vocational education is inadequate 
because responsibility for this evaluation is not clearly asr^gned. WiUi a few exceptions, 
most state departments ci vocational education do not pay si^flficient attention to the t^pecial 
needs compot^t of their five-year school evaluations. This evaluaticm effort is a small 
part of a much laiger evaluation and, in many cases, this portion is not a priority fm either 



^bsomeitaleiaiiiynyatliilfofthedlttrictidoiK^ BartMn Beoo, E. GartUi 

Hoachlaoder, et al» Vccaional Edncmion Smvey of Special PopulatUmM. a lepon piepmd for the Gmier for Ed uc ttHm al 
Siatislkt. U^. Deptftmeotof Educitkm. Jnutry 1987. pp.21-29. 
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the special education or the vocational educatim deparanmt States should more carefully 
examine the quality and improvement of the vocaticmal program's service to handicapped 
students and connect this evaluation to fmancial support In order to evaluate programs 
adequately, state departments of vocatimal and special education should cmsider the 
following recommendations. 

Assign clear responsibility for evaluadng special needs \ocational education 

It is imperative that state departments of educatira assign responsibility for this 
evaluatim to a specialist within the vocational educatim department This specialist will 
consult with the special education department in designing and implementing the 
evaluatira* The more that special educatira departments get involved in fun<Ung and 
certifying vocational special needs personnel, the moir responsibility they will have to take 
fot the evaluation effort 

In cooperation with special educators, the Wisconsin vocational education 
department gives very strong guidance for local educatira agencies in the area of special 
nMds education. The department has interpreted the Perkins Act as a prescriptive 
document requiring the State to take positive actira on behalf of special peculations. In 
addition to pix)vidmg whatever vocational education is q>propriate for a student, local 
education agencies are to provide notificatira, assessment, support sovices, guidance, and 
transitira assistance to each handicapped student in vocational education. State officials 
require local education agencies to report their efforts in each of these areas; the state 
cuirently emfriiasizes notification and assessment, and expects all districts to demcmstrate 
progress in these areas. The special needs component of the state's evaluation of 
vocational educatira is extensive, indicating the depth of state officials' concern with 
service to handic2q>ped students. In additira, each school district with a Designated 
Vocational Instructor receives extra scrutiny from the special educators heading that 
program. The vocational and special educaticm department have adc^ted the position that 
aU students should have the same opportunities and has committed itself to seeing that 
Wisconsin's public schools make this a reality for each student 

Spec^calfy evaluate support services to mainstream classes 

Education officials must remind themselves that success in improving the 
employability of handicapped students depends upon the quality of support services as 
much as upon the quality of classroom instruction. As a result, the quality of support 
services to mainstream classes should be a major objective ci any program eviduation. The 
number and type of students in mainstream classes should be considoned in evaluatuig 
available services to determine whether there is a sufficient level ci assistance available for 
these students. This evaluation should be a jdnt undertaking by the vocational and special 
education departments, since each will cmtribute a unique perspective and each should 
provide funds for suiq[mrt services. 

Evaluate mainstreaming in vocational education 

While there are certainly handk^apped students who should not be mainstreamed in 
vocational education, there are more who would proilt from the experience. Yet little 
organizational effort is put into seeing that these studerts are mainstreamed. An effort is 
needed, because there are many vocational and special educators who resist mainstreaming. 
Vocatimal educators may resist because they do not know how to ad^t their classes and 
because they do not wish to change. Special educators may resist because they see that 
support services to the mainstream are inadequate and because they feel vocational teachers 
are poorly p r epar ed to deal with handicaf^>cd students. In addition to correcting the 
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underlying problems of teacher attitude and quality of service which often prevail in the 
mainstream setting, state officials need to make a specif effort to overcome lasting 
prejudices that keep students in restrictive settings. We suggest that part of the state's 
ev^uation of vocational education include not only an evaluation of service to the 
mainstream student, but also the degree to which students are indeed mainstreamed into 
vocational education when that option is appropriate. 

Collect data necessary for program evaluation. 

We were surprised at how little most state education departments know about how 
well their vocational education programs serve handicapped students, particularly the 
nudnstream classes. Vocational education departments may laiow the total number of 
students enrolled in various programs, and special education deparbnents sdways Imow the 
number of handicapped students by age and handicapping condition, but these two data 
systems usually do not intersect States should give serious omsideration to collecting the 
land of data that would allow them to tell whether handicapped students have good access 
to vocational pr(>grams in each school district, and to tell whether vocational programs in 
those districts are actually making these students more employable. The departments of 
vocational and special education in each state should cooperate in designing this data 
collection system and in seeing that it works. 

Reward districts with high placement rates for handicapped students 

Districts that are already succeeding with handicapped students and demonstrating 
their success through good placement rates should be rewarded for their achievement. 
Successful districts could be given additional funds for program improvement, perhaps 
targeted toward having these programs become "demonstration sites."* Each state must 
determine what placement rates should be required for such privileges, as well as which 
regulations it is willing to suspend for good districts.^ Such a program would enable states 
to focus their regulatory efforts on those districts which need to be monitwcd. 

Self-Evaluation 

Sometimes regulations adopted for good reasons have unintended negative 
consequences. State officials should do case studies and interviews sufficient to get 
feedback about unexpected as well as expected policy outcomes. In a number of sites, we 
observed examples of two types of unintended negative consequences, one ^m special 
education policy and one from vocational education policy. 

Special education policy in many states has the unexpected outcome of encouraging 
mxm restrictive learning environments. We found instances where state special education 
funding systems actually rewarded districts for placing students in separate vocational 
education classes. Certainly the present system of tying special education funds to 
personnel costs rather than to student services has encouraged separate programs for 
handicapped students in comparison to support services for handicapped students in 
mainstream programs. 

Where vocational education officials nave tried to insure the quality of their 
programs through the use of high placement rates and high standards tor completion. 



^ By '^placemeoU" we toclude placemeot mto leltted posttecoDcUfy educatioD. We do not lecommeod Uiat eiiq)k>yiiieDt 
ntes be uied as the only indiciton of program lucceu, since the availabiliQr of luiuble jobs varies greatly with the area. 
PlacemeDt measures cao not be used io areu where the economy is severely depressed. 
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vocational education policy sometimes has the unexpected outcome of shutting out 
handicapped students. We found instances where strict inteipittation of state regulations 
has prohibited vocational teachers from acconmiodating handicapped students. In some 
states the approved textbooks are too difficult for learning handicaj^ed students to use, and 
there are state directives against using other materials. Although completion standards are 
set high for a good purpose— assuring quality graduates — there is an unfortunate result, 
because students with learning problems rarely complete such programs. 

The intent of these regulations and funding mechanisms may well be sound, but the 
impact on handicapped students in vocational education has been detrimental. Jtate 
vocational and special education officials must take the tim^; to undeistand the impact of 
their own regulations, both Litended and unintended 



What Federal Education Officials Can Do 

Oui' reconmiendations for federal action concern iwfidii!g and data collection. While 
we developed a clear sense of what needs to be done to improve the cmployability of 
handicapped students, we do not feel the federal government should directly implement 
particular program changes. We do feel, however, that federal landing regulations can 
either encourage or inhibit appropriate state and local action to implement such changes. 
Taking the actions reconmiended below will significandy increase the positive impact of 
federal funds on local efforts to "accommodate handicapped students in vocational 
education. 



Provide funds for ^xperimeraation in ways to coordinate vocational education with the 
efforts of special education, employers, and expropriate agencies 

Since programs and organizations differ widely, there is no "one best way" to 
coordinate the efforts of vocational educators with other service providers. Some federal 
funding should be designated to support experimental efforts in diis area, encouraging local 
education agencies to find ways to achieve this coordination. The results of such 
experimentation will help state and federal policy makers decide whether particular 
approaches should be recon jnended, reimbursed, or possibly even mandated. Funding for 
experimental approaches in coordination will be far more influential tfian mere exhortations 
to ""coordinate** special and vocational education. Such exhonrtations are often equivalent to 
asking that overworked teachers add yet p^iother task to the list of things they have no time 
to do. 

The state of New York has undertaken an effort ^o fund experimentation by local 
districts. The ""Cooperative Services Model" is an experimental program in coordinated 
services with considerable local freedom in implementation. The program sesks to fmd 
ways for special educators, vocational educators, and vocational rehabilitation co^isclOi: 
to work together with handicapped students during the transition from school to work. 
The Cooperative Services Model, jointly developed by die three state depaottnents involved, 
has three major components during a student's high school years: provisicxi ^ ^ vocational 
assessmeni, provisron of a comprehensive instructional program, .jg consistent 
placement .ollow-up services. Each model site can develop its own program, provided 
.lat ihe model has these components, increases the coordination of services to students, 
and effectively improves their cmployability.^ Ii a sense, the state is providing the funds 



The jm^gram Wit ^guBm three diftricr r^^yeinigo, and direemofe districts iiimad^ 
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for an experiment in how best to achieve the service coordination it desires. The state 
exercises control by evaluating the programs according to their success 'n achieving this 
state goal. Whiie some states may follow New York's lead, we rcc* i.:mend federal 
funding for such programs so local districts interested in try ing new forms of cooperation 
can get their efforts funded even when their state governments air not supportive.'^ 

Relax restrictions on use of vocational education setaside funds and special education 
funds so support staff can also serve non-luuuLcapped students with special needs 

Support staff are more effective when they are allowed to help any student who 
needs assistance in the vocational class. When they must limit their clientele, they are 
viewed as the ''special ed teachers" and students are often embarrassed by their assistance. 
While mainstitaniing will not woit without needed support services, it will not work well 
if students are stigmatized by participation in particular programs. Where support staff are 
most effective, they serve all special needs students, including those who are 
disadvantaged, limited English proficient, and others who are clearly at risk of (bopping 
out of school. Successful specialists and the vocational teachers who are theii* colleagues 
feel the acceptance that results from serving a diverse group of students is important to the 
specialists' success. 

Albw states greater flexibility in interpreting and implementing the excess cos. provision in 
vocational elation legislation. 

The rationale for the excess cost requirement is a sound one, but its unintended 
consequence is lowfr quality of vocational education for many handicapped students. In 
their desire to demonstrate they are not supplanting federal funds for cate and local funds, 
local education agencies are interpreting the excess cost provisions very conservatively. 
The requirement that setaside fonds be ured only for excess costs leads to situations in 
which handicapped students feel stigmanzed: tutors are assigned to work only with 
handicapped students students in the class, the vocational resource lab can only serve 
handicapped students, only handicapped students are puUed out of clas!; for vocational 
assessment, etc. '.harrow interpreadons of the excess cost requirement may also lead to 
situations in which the best solution to students' learning problems in a particular sitiiatim 
is not pursued because another stiatf gy seems a safer use of the setaside: classes .nain 
large while expensive vocational assessment packages are purchased, curriculum ree sign 
for a mainstream course is not funded while teachers aides are hired for in-class 
assistance, the problems of the many learning handicapped students itnuun untreated while 
equipment for the few physically handicapped students in a school are provided. 
Expoiditures should be monitored to see that schools have not supplanted, but the principal 
guide to audit should be whether the funding increased the quality of vocational education 
to handicapped student^, not whether the funding was used in specific ways. 

Prohibit use of federal funds for teacher overload' pay 

As part of an effort to shift funding to mainstream classes and to reduce vocational 
teachers' burden, federal regulations should prohibit the use of federal funds to pay 
teachers for an ""overload" salaiy during the regular school year and day. Local officials 
justify the overload system because it reduces teacher resistance to teaching handicapped 
students, but we fee! this system encourages districts to withhold their full financial and 
institutional support for special vocational education. Since the teachers handle dieL* usual 



Another oouble effort In oooidinttion is CaUfomii*! Project Woifc Abilii>, deicribeu earlier is this chapter. 
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class load in addition to the special class, districts find it very easy to drop these efforts 
when federal funding shifts. Instruction of handicapped students should be integrated 
into the regular school budget and regular classes as much as possible; additional teachers 
should be hired to acconunodate the full vocational program schedule. 

Provide funds for summer programs through appropriate agencies 

During our observation of vocational education programs, project staff were made 
familiar with a variety of summer programs for youth with disabilities or other 
disadvantages. Such programs, often funded through the Job Training Partnership Act or 
through vocational rehabilitation funds, can provide valuable opportunities for students to 
retain their vocational skills, to receive additional introduction to general employability 
skills, and to engage in career exploration. Some programs, usually geaied to career 
exploration, arc aimed at junior high s :hrK)l students. Some transitional programs are 
limited to older high school students. Ve learned about residential programs, weekday 
programs, and evening classes. In ont case the students were actually paid to attend the 
classes* There is a wide range of suitable topics and fcmnats for such pn^grams, Sut they 
share three characteristics: (1) they are aimed at students with special needs, (2) they turn 
the long expanse oi sunmier into a time of learning rafter thm a time of forgetting, and (3) 
they provide vocational education teachers with an opportunity to serve and understand 
their student better. Federal programs should continue to fund these kinds of efforts. 

Fund stipends for worK experience programs 

Work experience should be an integral part of vocational education programs. This 
experience should include payment for work don. after the first year of advanced 
vocational education. Paid woric experience is especidly important to improving the 
employment options of handicapped students, but in some cases employers may consider 
these students less desirable as intern candidates, due to their learning difficulties. In such 
cases a stipend or partial stipend may be necessary to attract employers to provide the 
student with a job* Federal funds could be provided to fund these stipends for a small 
prqxMtion of hanoicapped s^dents students in each district's woik experience education 
program.^ 

Gather mor% jccurate data on handicapped students in vocational education classes, their 
progress, and their transition 

Many schools have no way of monitoring the enrollment or progress of 
handicapped students in vocational education, especially in mainstream classes. Most make 
little or no effort to follow up on graduates tr see if vocatimal programs are working. 
Federal regulaticms shouM require districts to ^jxp records of total handicapped enrollment 
in vocational education by setting; thcx Accords will indicate the amount of mainstreaming 
and can be used to design financial incentives for mainstreaming if desired* Schools 
should also keep records of overall conq>letion rates for handicqyped students in vocational 
education so federal and state officials can assess the effect of program changes. Finally, 
districts shoukl be required to follow up on program compteters for at least one year* Since 
employment or continuance in a related vocational education program is strong evidence of 
a program's success, schools should have reliable records of handicapped students' 
employment rates for comparisons over time, for conq>arisons with other schools, and for 
self-evaluation* These data collection efforts could be organized by either vocational 
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education departments or special education departments, but wil! require close cooperation 
between the two in order to succeed 



Conclusion 

This chapter is based on our visits to thirty excellent programs. The 
reconmiendations for federal action are aimed at removing unintended consequences and 
assuring program improvement The recommendations for state action can be summarized 
as calling for appropriate funding, expertise, and evaluation. We have tried to keep these 
suggestions sufficiently general to be useful as situations change. The more specific 
suggestions should be used as examples of the sort of changes that can improve vocational 
programs. Each state must examine its own situation to see what steps it should take, but 
these suggestions should provide some directicm for that inquiry. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



CONCLUSION 



This study demcmstrated that some vocational programs are abeady serving learning 
handicapped students well. We were fortunate enough to observe exceptional vocational 
education teachers and special education coordinators, professionals whose combination of 
skill and empathy are cause for inspiration and hc^. By interviewing and observing some 
good teachers, we learned more about what individual teachers can do to accommodate 
their students. We also learned that teacher tffons are only one part of what must be done 
to improve the enq)loyabiiity of mildly handicapped students through seccmdary vocational 
educatim. In far too many schools, the quality of vocational education for handicapped 
students depends almost entirely upon the individual teacher. To achieve quality 
mainstream vocaticmal education for students with mild handk^, vocational teachers must 
be encouraged in their efforts by vocational administrators and these efforts must be 
supported and supplemented by special educators. 

Local education agencies should encourage and reward teachers for their efforts, 
while encouraging others to develop similar abilities. This means diat vocational education 
teachers should be encouraged to Icam about accommodating special needs and special 
education teachers should be encouraged to learn about tte vocational curriculum. In 
addition to helping teachers develop tfi^ sldUs, scbod districts must structure the teaching 
day and class size so teachers and support staff will have enough time and energy to pay 
special attention to those who need extra help. Reasonable teaching loads, in-service 
training, and administrative support can do much to improve the ability of vocational and 
special education teachers to serve learning handicsy)ped students who wish to pursue a 
vocational program. 

While improving the qualifications and woiidng conditions of teachi ^rsonnel, 
local educatim officials must also design an overall system of program very that 
coordinates program admissions, student abilities, curriculum options, sup, ^rt services, 
and transition sauces* Such a system offers specific occupational training in the separate 
as well as the mainstream setting, courses sufficiently similar in content and aqiproach that 
students may move between settings as their abilities develop. The curriculum is best 
organized as an individualized, competency based program with multiple exit poin (s tied to 
specific occupational outcomes. We obsoved excellent programs that incoiporated only 
SOT e of these elements, but competency based systems have Ae greatest promise for 
accommodating a variety of students. Whether or not it is competency based, a good 
program will certainly do each of the following! provide appropriate support services to all 
vocational students regardless of setting, f isure regular conununication between vocationa' 
and special educators responsible for the same students, and teach social and enq>loyability 
skills in addition to occupatimal skills. In addition, a good program will prepare students 
for the transition from school to work through paid work experience, post-instruction 
assessment, job placement, arid follow-up. 

Local education agencies must take the major responsibility for improving the 
ability of vocational education programs to serve handicapped students. Although 
individual t^hers can improve instruction in their classroom aiid individual principals can 
create conditions that make possible this kind of improvement, only school district 
administrators can facilitate inter-program and inter-school coordination* District vocational 
person ^1 are also in the best position to take charge of designing and rewarding 
profr. develop ^t, operatmg work experience prc>grams, providing job placement 
assista^ice, setting up assessment programs, and funding learning resource centers. District 
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special education administrators must take charge of such matters as developing appropriate 
prevocational curricula, establishing systems of conmiunication between feeder school 
special education teachen acd vocational school teachers, and developing a schedule of IE? 
conferences which examine and emphasize vocational oiucation. Perhaps most important, 
district special education administrators should establish systems of regular omrniunication 
among special education teachers, support staff, and vocational education teachers. 

State governments must support local efforts throug; leadership in funding, 
expertise, and evaluation. The federal government should continue its role in funding as 
well. Both state and federal policy makers must evaluate the consequences of their own 
policies to be sure that the unintended consequences do not threaten program improvement. 

Although nmch remains to be done in vocational special needs education at all levels 
of government, our research demonstrates that these programs can succeed. Students with 
mild learning handicq>s can indeed be mainstreamcd in most cases, and they can acquire 
the vocaticmal and employ ability skills needed to enter the y/oA fence. Our observation of 
excellent programs provides cause for optimism, but educators must remember that 
substantial resources must stiU be allocated to bring most vocational programs up to the 
level of those we visited We hope that this rcpon provides some direction to those who 
must find and direct those resources. 
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APPENDIX A 
RESEARCH METHODS AND UNITS OF ANALYSIS 



The study focused on six states: California, Florida, Illinois, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. These particular states were selected because together they 
offer a laige number of programs from which to choose in a great variety of settings.^ In 
addition, diese states inovide a variety of approaches to the state's role in vocational 
education and to the delivery of vocational education to handicapped students. In ofder to 
learn about these approaches, the project staff reviewed state publications and interviewed 
state officials of vocational and special education. We asked these officials about state 
policies relating to vocational education for students with handicsq>s. We also asked them to 
nominate programs fo^ our study of model 2^>proaches in providing occupationally specific 
vocational education. 



Table A-1 



Handicapped Children Ages 6-17 Served in Six States, 1983*19842 





All 

HsndicaoDftd 


Ltsrning 
Diaablftd 


Utntslly 
RAtsrdsd 


Emotior *\y 
DIsturiiad 


All Lsarnlng 
HandlcaoDftd 


California 

Florida 

Illinois 

ftew Yoric 

Oiclahoma 

Wiaeontin 


326.670 
137,570 
195,339 
223.895 
56.684 
59.889 


193.197 
56.243 
85.697 

125.682 
27.360 
26.866 


19.342 
18.792 
27,725 
23.065 
10.723 
9.546 


7.970 
14.972 
19.253 
32.571 
1.007 
9.233 


220.509 
90.007 
132.675 
181.318 
39.090 
45.645 


All U*S. 


3.634.049 


1.693.904 


550.759 


298.617 


2.543.280 


6 Stattt: 
% of U.S* Totals 


27.52% 


30.41% 


19.83% 


28.47% 


27.89% 



Selection of Programs for Study 

To obtain an adequate level of detail, we ccmccntrated on thirty occupationally 
specific vocational education programs, together with their related courses or services. 
Given the difficult of obtaining valid and comparable 63i3. between states on access and 
completion rates, we selected programs for study according to a process of nomination and 
qualification* An initial list of excn^laiy programs was developed through a process of 
nomination by state vocational education personnel, and state special education personnel. 



^ Califomk alone scoounU fbrnine perceotof die Imdkapped Hudeott ages 6-17 terved io the public schools; together, 
these sU states sefve28%of the handicapped studeoU in American public schools: 30% of Ae kaniiqg disabled. 20% of 
the mentallyietanled, and 28% of ttieemotkmaUy disturbed. SeeTabk A-1. 

^ Calculated from Dekmsch, Appendix A, p.l29. Original source: VS. Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services, Sevenih Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Handicapped 
Act, Table 6A4, 1985. 
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We asked our infcmnants to identify occupationally specific, vocaticmal education 
programs, approved under the State Plan for Vocational Education, offered in grades 10 
through 12. Such a program is a planned sequence of courses, services, or activiticL 
designed to meet an occupational objective. The objective had to be in one of seven major 
areas: agriculture, distribution, health, trade and industrial, technical, office, or 
occupational home economics.^ The programs selected were to be among those serving 
handicprped students in the special Ofr regular classroom as described above. In selecting 
exemplaiy programs for our consideration, we asked our informants to select programs 
which met one or more of the following criteria: (1) a high rate of program completion for 
mildly mentally retarded, learning disabled, and/or emotionally disturbed students; (2) for 
these students, a high r?:t(^ placement in appropriate jobs or for these students, a high rate 
of placement in further education; (3) employer satisfaction with such students who have 
been enrolled in the program. We were not especially concerned with finding programs 
with high handicapped enrollment, which is an appropriate measure of access, but with 
Hnding those programs which had been successrul with handicapped students. State 
ofHcials suggested particular schools, school districts, supervisors, and occasionally 
teachers for us to contact about exccpticmal programs. 

Taking the suggestions of state ofHcials as a starting point, we interviewed school 
ofHcials and teachers on the tclephmt in uder to identify particidar vocational curricula 
which had been especially successAil with handicapped students and Ae educational setting 
of diose programs. We deckled diat we would visit only those programs which claimed ^ 
maintain accurate data on the enrollment, completion, and placenmt of handicapped 
students, and who could assure us Aat during the past tfuee years, at least two handicapped 
students per year had successfully completed the program requirements. An exception to 
this rule was made when a program was so notable and so new that we felt it deserved 
inclusion despite its short track reconL An exception was also made in the case of a very 
difficult curriculum n^ch had an excellent placement rate for handioqpped students in areas 
related to tfieir vocational training, but in which die state mandated standards for comj^etion 
were so difficult that the completion rate was very low for non-handicaj^ped students as 
well as for handicapped students. 

By talking to school officials and teachers, we woe able to find thirty programs at 
over two dozen different schools which we felt confident were doing an exceptional job 
with mildly learning hm^capptd students in at least one vocational course sequence* In 
several cases we decided to visit more than one occupational program at a school site, and 
two sites had to be dmpped from the study due to scheduling difHculties. The tfiirty 
programs we selected for mtensive stu<fy are not necessarily the best in die nation, but each 
is performing notably on several dimrasions. Given the lack of knowledge about their 
quality at the state level, we had come to believe that doing an exen^lary job in vocational 
education with handiciq)ped students, especially in an anresirictive learning environment, 
was an even more notable and unusual achievement than we first had thought By 
choosing a variety of programs in a variety of settings, we hoped to deternune the essen^ 
elements as well as the ss essential elements in such programs* Furthermore, we would 
be able to observe the ways in which local differences could be accommodated and a 
quality program still provided 

The pool of programs eventually selected is described in Table A-2* They varied 
widely in urbanicity, school setting, and curriculum* The thirty pro-ams visited were 
located in twenty-dute diffoent schools. Thirteen of these were vocational schools, nine 



Soft thM ooDfomer homtmakmi nd induitrial irts pfognuu were not iocltided. 
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Table A-2 



PROGRAMS STUDIED 

Learning Community 



School 


Stala 


City 


School Type 


Program 


Environment 


Type 


Mstion Trails ROP/C 


California 


Salinas 


Vocational 


Food Servica 


Mainstream 


SutMJrtMin 


joi|uow ripn ocnool 


California 


SanMatao 


Comprehensive 


Construction Carpentry 


Mainstream 


Urban 


Cosfono nOP/C 


California 


Costa Masa 


Vocational 


Food Servica 


Mainstream 


SuD-Uroan 


Coasdino ROP/C 


California 


CosUMasa 


Vocational 


Proof Operator 


Mainstream 


Sut>-Urban 


Fountain Valtay High School 


California 


Huntington Baach 


Comprehensive 


Graphk: Arts 


Mainstream 


Sub-Urban 


Lockln Vo-Tach Cantar 


Ftorida 


Milton 


Vocatk)nal 


Plumt)ing 


Mainstream 


Rural 


Robart Morgan Voc. lach. Instrtuta 


Ftorida 


Miami 


Vocational 


Small Appliance Repair 


Mainstream 


Suburt)an 


Mami Jackson High School 


Fk)rida 


Miami 


Comprehensive 


Commefdal Foods 


Mainstream 


Urban 


Mianv Jackaon High School 


Fk)rida 


Miami 


Comprehensive 


Small Appfiance Repair 


Mainstream 


Urban 


Miami Jackaon High School 


Fk>rida 


Miami 


Comprehensive 


Commercial Foods 


Separate 


Urban 


Miami Jackaon High School 


Ftortda 


Miami 


Comprehensive 


Small Appliance Repair 


Separate 


Urban 


Dacakir AVC 


Illinois 


Oacatur 


Vocational 


Auto Body 


Mainstream 


Rural/Sub. 


EisanhoMfar High School 


Illinois 


Decatur 


Comprehensive 


Small Engine Repair 


Mainstream 


Rural/Sub. 


Indian Valay Araa Vocl Contar 


Illinois 


Sandwich 


Vocational 


Auto Machanics 


Mainstream 


Rural 


Sauk Aroa Caraar Cantar 


Illinois 


Crastviaw 


Vocational 


ChiU Care 


Mainstream 


Urban 


Sauk Araa Caraar Cantar 


Illinois 


Crastviaw 


Vocational 


Nursing Assistant 


Mainstream 


Urban 


East Allon*Wood Rhrar High School 


Illinois 


Wood River 


Comprehensivo 


MacNneShop 


Mainstream 


SUburtMin 


Curia High School 


Illinois 


CHcago 


Comprehensive 


Woodworking 


Mainstream 


Urban 


Now YofK School Of Fashion Industnas 


Naw York 


New York 


Vocational 


Retail 


Modified 


Urban 


Clara Barton High School 


NawYofk 


New York 


Comprehensive 


Dental Assistant 


'Modified* 


Urban 


FLEX 


NawYofk 


New York 


Alternative 


FoodServK» 


Separate 


Urban 


ruinum • iMonn vvasicnasiar boCcS 


Nawr TOfX 


Yorktown Heignts 


Vocational 


neaiin Assisiarn 


Mooiiieo 


ouDurDan 


v. 1 . nuifj vo* 1 acn 


^^^^ 

Oklahoma 


bmo 


vocanonai 


insmuiionai a nome oBrvicos 




Rural 


Francis Tuttia Vo-Tach 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Vocational 


Butkjing A Grounds Maintenance 


Sejsarate 


Suburban 


Frands Tuttia VoTach 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Vocational 


Commercial & Home Services 


Separato 


SuburtMin 


Moora ^k)rman Vo-Tach 


Oklahoma 


Norman 


Vocational 


ChiU Care 


Mainstream 


Suburban 


^.toora ^k)rman Vo-Tach 


OkMoma 


Norman 


Vocational 


Auto Body 


Mainstream 


Suburban 


Edganon High School 


Wisconsin 


Edgerton 


Comprehensive 


Technok)gy 


Mainstream 


Rural 


Laka Mils High School 


Wisconsin 


Lake Mills 


Comprehmsive 


Home Economics/Foods 


Mainstream 


Rural 


3ak)it High School 


Wisconsin 


Bek>it 


Comprehensive 


Food Service 


Mainstream 


Suburban 
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WOTC conqjrehcnsivc high schools, and one was an alternative nigh school. Of the twenty- 
three schools, six were located in very urban settings and five in very rural settings. The 
remaining eleven offered at range of suburban settings, from nearly urban to nearly rural. 
Of the thirty programs visited, twenty*one were programs in which handicappe^' students 
were mainstreamed during the advanced vocational courses, six were separate programs 
run especially for handicapped students, and three were programs with a substantially 
modified pace of learning into which any student who ne^^ded a slower pace could be 
placed. A variety of curricula were represented, nineteen in all. Seven of the programs 
involved food ynvice training and three involved small appliance repair. We also visited 
two programs each in the areas of auto body, child care, commercial home or institutional 
services, and healtfi assisting. We visited one program each in construction carpentry, 
graphic arts, building and grounds maintenance, proof operate/ skills, auto mechanics, 
machine shop, woodworidng, plumbing, the retail garment trades, dental assisting, and 
occupations in high technology. Table A-2 shows the location and characteristics of the 
thirty programs studied in depth. In addition to these, half a dozen other programs were 
visited for briefer periods of time. 



Data Collection 

Once programs were selected for study, a teacher or administrator at the site 
returned a short questionnaire asking about the vocational course sequence, special 
services, and foUow*up efforts targeting handicapped students at that site. In addition, 
project staff spent at least a day at each site in order to learn about the program. The 
personnel interviewed varied somewhat from site to site, but the staff interviewed 
vocational education teachers foff each program selected for study. In addition, the staff 
interviewed personnel in charge of the special services at each school, and often district 
level vocational and special education officials as well. In many cases school principals or 
vice principals were included, in addition to some counselors, special education teachers, 
and assessment staff. We interviewed whoever was necessary in order to get a 
comprehensive picture of the program and supportive services, and in each case this meant 
a somewhat different list of personnel. A very commm set of respmdents for these case 
studies consisted of one or more classroom teachers, the school principal, a special 
education supervisor, and a specif education teacher or specialist 

At each site project staff arranged to observe a class in the vocational sequence 
which had been nominated for its exemplary practices. The teacher in charge of that class 
was interviewed at length, and in some cases the teacher's department chair, colleagues, or 
assistants were interviewed as well. We asked the teachers to describe their classes and 
students, the modificaticms they made in order to acconunodate handicapped students* 
needs, the teaching materials used in the class, their classroom operating policies, the 
special SCTvices received!^ their handicapped students, and soon. The project staff tocdc 
the attitude tiiat these teachers, since they have had unusually good rates of success with 
handicapped students, were our best experts on what classroom strategies were nest 
effective with their handic«)ped students and on which of the special services those 
students received were of the greatest importance to these students* increased 
en9k)yability. 

The administrators, supervisors, and specialists at each site were queried about the 
kind of prcvocational curriculum experienced by handicapped students in the vocational 
program, the course sequence in the vocational curriculum, support services provided to 
handicapped students in vocational courses, special instructional materials and teaching 
strategies used witfi handiaq>ped students in vocational courses, transition services offered 
to these students, employer and parent involvement in the vocational program, staff 
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communications, and so on. In addition, someone at each site was asked for data on the 
enroUment, completion, and placement of students for this vocational program, as well as 
for information on the extra costs of providing the modifications and services provided for 
handicapped students in the progranu By the end of the day, we had a clear picture of the 
vocational program as it is typically experienced by the student who enrolls in the 
vocational sequence we had come to visit, from career exploration and assessment during 
the junior hi^ school years or early high school years to whatever job placement and 
follow-up that student might receive after leaving the secondary school. In addition, we 
understood the vocational teacher's approach in the classroom and the population being 
taught there. 
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